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DONALD G. MITCHELL (“IK MARVEL”) AT THE AGE OF SEVENTY. 
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NOVICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Should Once A Week fail to reach a subscriber weekly, notice 
should be sent to the publication office, ONcE A WEEK Building, No. 
523 West 13th Street, New York, when the complaint will be 
thoroughly investigated. This can be readily done by sending a 
“tracer? through the post-office. The number of the paper and 
the number on the wrapper should be given. 

Subscribers will please take notice that one to three weeks must 
necessarily elapse—dependent upon the distance from New York— 
from the date on whick they become possessed of first number of 
the paper, until they receive the first paper sent by mail. The 
reason is obvious. A subscriber’s name is forwarded to the branch 
office, thence to the head office in New York. At the head office it 
is registered, and then duly mailed. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


Subscribers will please notify the Publisher when changing their 
residence, and in doing so state the number on wrapper, and the 


old as well as the new address. ‘This will insure prompt delivery. 


Subscribers changing their address will please remember that 
it takes one to three weeks—dependent upon the distance from New 
York—from the date on whieh they notify this office of their 


change of address, until they receive the paper at the new one. 
When writing to us mention the number on the 
wrapper. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office or Express Money 
Order, Bank Check or Draft; or, if none of them be available, by 


inclosing the money in a Registered Letter. 
All letters referring to subscriptions should be addressed 
P. F. COLLIER, 
No. 523 West 13th Street, New York. 


Communications in reference to manuscripts, or connected with 


the literary department should be addressed to ** ONCE A WEEK.” 


Rejected manuscripts wili not be returned hereafter unless 
stamps are forwarded with the same for return postage. Bulky 


manuscripts will be returned by express. 


JULIUS CHAMBERS 


CYRUS W. FIELD. 


THE illness of Cyrus W. Field is a national sorrow. His 


last hours are particularly pitiful, for in his delirium he 
is constantly engaged in a supposed attempt to relay the 
Atlantic cable. It is a credit to human nature—the sym- 
pathy expressed throughout the American community for 
ifr. Cyrus W. Field amid the afflictions and disasters 
which have darkened the latter days of his useful and 
honorable life. Call no man happy until he is dead, said 
Solon, and the warning seems to have been pointed at 
just such a tragical experience as Mr. Field’s, whose long, 
bright and prosperous career closed in sorrow and 
calamity. It is impossible for any right-feeling man to 
regard without commiseration the dire succession of losses 
and sufferings to which an upright and distinguished citi- 
zen was subjected in what should have been a peaceful 
and serene old age. 
Cyrus West Field deserved the respect and admiration 
of his countrymen, considered as a typical product of 
American manhood and American institutions. He came 
of sturdy and resourceful New England stock. His 
grandfather, Captain Timothy Field, was an officer of the 
Revolutionary army, who, after the acknowledgment of 
American independence, settled in Guilford, Conn. The 
coincidence is interesting that a son of the captain’s, David 
Dudley Field, was fitted for college with Jeremiah Evarts, 
father of ex-Senator Evarts, and that the two boys roomed 
together at Yale, graduating in 1802. After studying 
theology, David Dudley, the father of Cyrus, was ordained 
pastor of a Congregational church, and continued in the 
active exercise of the ministry until 1851, when he retired 
to Stockbridge, where he died in 1867. The eldest son of 
the Rev. David Dudley Field, who received his father’s 
name, was to achieve remarkable distinction at the Ameri- 
can Bar. The young David Dudley was born in 1805, and, 
after graduating at Williams College, in 1825, studied law 
in Albany. Another son, Stephen Johnson Field, was 
born in 1816, and, after graduating at Williams, entered 
the office of his elder brother, David Dudley, for the pur- 
pose of studying law, and after his admission to the Bar 
became a member of the firm. President Lincoln ap- 
pointed him to a justiceship on the Supreme Bench in 
1863. Still another member of this family is Henry Mar- 
tyn Field, the clergyman, who was born in 1822, and, like 
the elder brothers above named, was graduated at Will- 
iams College. After studying theology at New Haven, he 
became pastor cf a Presbyterian church, first in St. Louis 
and afterward in West Springfield, Mass; but, in 1854, he 
removed to New York and became one of the editors of 
The Evangelist, of which he subsequently was tke pro- 
prietor. : 

Cyrus West Field was born at Stockbridge, Mass., in 
1819, and did not have the advantage of a college educea- 
tion. All the schooling that he had was obtained in his 
native village, and at the age of fifteen he came to New 
York, where he obtained a situation as clerk in the dry- 
goods store of A. T. Stewart & Co. Before he was twenty- 
one, however, he had gone into trade on his own account, 
and, having undertaken the manufacture and sale of 
paper, was, in a dozen years, at the head of a prosperous 
business. It was after his partial retirement in 1853 that 
the idea of establishing telegraphic communication seems 
to have occurred to him in the course of a conversation 
with his brother Matthew, in which he had been asked 
to aid in constructing a telegraph line across Newfound- 
land. ‘The idea developed in his active mind, and he 
ultimately prevailed on several New York men, including 
Peter Cooper, Moses Taylor and Marshall O. Roberts, to 
join him in subscribing a large amount of money for the 
execution of the project, which was presently launched 
unader the title of the New York, Newfoundland and Lon- 
don Telegraph Company. Mr. Field at once took meas- 
ures to obtain from the colonial legislature at St. John’s 
the c::clusive right for fifty years to establish a telegraph 
line from the American continent across the island of 
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Newfoundland and thence to Europe. The next thirteen 
years of the chief promoter’s life were entirely devoted to 
the fulfillment of his unprecedented design. Itis recorded 
that during this period he visited London more than forty 
times, with the object of enlisting English capitalists in 
the enterprise. The obstacles which he encountered would 
have been insuperable to a less indomitable will, for they 
who were cognizant with the state of public opinion at 
the time will recall how rooted was the skepticism with 
which the scheme was regarded. 

In the end Mr. Fleld was forced to personally contrib- 
ute one-fourth of the sum needed for laying the first cable. 
It is well known that after several costly and unsuccessful 
efforts to connect the Old World and the New by a sub- 
marine wire, telegraphic communication was at last actu- 
ally established. For a very short time messages were 
undoubtedly dispatched from one continent to the other, 
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UNFORTUNATE TROUBLES AT HOMESTEAD. 

LABOR and capital are engaged in a deadly contest in 
Western Pennsylvania. It has resulted in the loss of 
twenty-one lives and the wounding of about sixty men. 
The Carnegie Steel Company owns at Homestead, in 
Pennsylvania, a large tract of land upon the Monongahela 
River, extending for a considerable distance along the 
river’s bank. Upon this land the company has erected 
extensive and costly buildings, filled with furnaces and 
machinery for the manufacture of steel. 

At present the establishment is not in operation, owing 
to a disagreement between the company and its former 
workmen respecting the rate of wages to be paid. Early 
on Wednesday morning (July 6th) the company sent a 
body of men, headed by a deputy sheriff, to occupy their 
premises and protect them against an apprehended attack 
by their former workmen. These new men were armed, 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF PITTSBURGH AND HOMESTEAD. 
(By courtesy of the New York Recorder.) 


and then the cable ceased to act. Most men would have 
been completely discouraged by this reverse, for the money 
raised with so much difficulty was gone, and the task of 
collecting fresh capital was rendered well-nigh imprac- 
ticable by the now confirmed incredulity of the public, 
which even viewed the asserted reception of messages as 
apocryphal. Even by those who acknowledged that, asa 
matter of scientific fact, the much ridiculed sentence, ‘All 
right, De Santy,” had come over the wire, the speedy in- 
terruption of the cable’s conducting power was accepted 
as proof positive that, from a commercial view-point, a 
sub-oceanic telegraph was out of the question. 

Then the Civil War supervened and forced even the un- 
wavering mind of Mr. Field to recognize the necessity of 
postponing for a brief season the renewal of the experi- 
ment. He did not cease, however, to visit England and to 
strive, by repeated public addresses, to rekindle interest 
in the subject. At last, in 1865, active measures were 
resumed, new capital was enlisted and the mammoth 
steamer Great Eastcrn was secured for the purpose of 
paying out a second cable, in which important improve- 
ments had been made. But another misfortune con- 
fronted Mr. Field, and again shook the faith of his sup- 
porters; for, after twelve hundred miles had been laid, 
the cable parted, and the Great Eastern had to return to 
England. Once more the irrepressible promoter put his 
shoulder to the wheel, and, a third expedition having been 
dispatched in 1866 with a new cable, telegraphic communi- 
cation was, in July of that year, permanently established 
between the two continents. Most wonderful of all, the 
parted cable was recovered in mid-ocean, spliced and suc- 
cessfully laid. 

So patent to all men was the fact, that but for Cyrus 
W. Field the transatlantic cable might not have been laid 
for a century, that the recognition of his exploit was in- 
stant and unstinted. Since the time of Benjamin Franklin, 
no American achievement in the field of applied science 
has obtained such world-wide recognition. Congress by a 
unanimous vote presented Mr. Field with a gold medal 
and the thanks of the nation; and, as an English prime 
minister has testified, nothing but the fact that the author 
of submarine telegraph communication was the citizen of 
a foreign country prevented his receiving high honors at 
the hands of the British Government. Among other marks 
of appreciation of Mr. Field’s service to civilization may 
be mentioned the grand medal conferred upon him at the 
Paris Exposition of 1867, a decoration from King Victor 
Emanuel, gold medals from the State of Wisconsin and 
the New York and Liverpool Chambers of Commerce, a 

gold snuffbox, together with the freedom of the city, from 
the city of New York, and an entire service of silver from 
the late George Peabody. 

It is well known that the public services of Mr. Field 
did not end with the laying of the Atlantic cable. To him 
more than to any other man is due the system of elevated 
railways in the city of New York, and it seems like the 
irony of destiny that a large part of his fortune should have 
been swept away through the unscrupulous manipulation 
of the elevated railway stocks by a faithless friend. If at 
that time Cyrus W. Field had the sympathy of all ac- 
eee with his career, how much more fervent was 
their condolence when the last remnant of his property 
was put in jeopardy by the misconduct of his son! Of 
Mr. Field it may in truth be said that unmerciful disaster 
followed fast and followed faster, and it was not surpris- 
ing that his gallant spirit was shaken by the accumulation 
of calamities. 

His name will be immortal, and in future centuries 
will take a place beside those of Archimedes, Columbus, 
Stephenson and Morse. 





and were engaged through what is called the Pinkerton 
agency. The sheriff of the county had previously «t- 
tempted to take possession of the works with a small 
posse, but had been frightened off. Governor Pattison 
had been asked to call out the militia, but had declined. 

The workmen learned that the Pinkerton force was 
coming, and, arming themselves, took possession of the 
river bank. As the two barges in tow of a tug approached, 
shots were fired. Each side claims that the other was the 
aggressor. A fusilade followed, in which many men were 
killed. The workmen showed great valor, charging the 
gangways of the barges, as soon as they were grounded 

~ against the bank, amid a shower of Lullcts. The barges 
were finally taken by assault, and the Pinkerton men 
made prisoners, disarmed, marched to a skating-rink 
through a double row of influriated workingmen and 
women, who reviled and assaulted them. The barges 
were then burned. 

The invading Pinkertons were sent back to New York, 
and quiet reigned until Thursday midnight, when Home- 
stead was again excited over reports that a very large force 
of detectives was on its way from Chicago. These reports 
were not verified, but they sufficed to show that the work- 
men are all armed with Winchester repeating rifles and 
that they are now filled with a desire to avenge the killing 
of their comrades. Civil wars have grown from far less 
causes. 

Meanwhile, it may be said. that ONCE A WEEK has two 
excellent special artists on the ground, who will truthfully 
and impartially portray what occurs. On page 9 the open- 
ing incidents in this terrible business will be found. An 
excellent map of the locality is on this page. 


> @& <+—_—_—_____ 


GENERAL JAMES B. WEAVER, of Iowa, was nominated 
for the Presidency by the People’s Party Convention at 
Omaha early in the morning of July 5th, after an all-night 
session. The vote was, Weaver 995, Kyle 275, Norton 1, 
Page 1, but the nominatian was immediately made unani- 
mous. We print excellent portraits of the People’s and 
Prohibition candidates on page 6. 

The season at Monmouth Park bids fair to be more 
successful than on any previous year. 

Ex-President Cleveland has already begun to return 
presents sent him by over-zealous admirers. 

The next time Stanley runs for Parliament he should 
leave his wife at home and engage Pete Jackson as valet. 


——— > @ + —_____ 
THOUGHTS FOR THE WEEK. 


July 17—Sunday—** Remember me, O my God, . . and 
spare me according to the greatness of Thy mercy.”—Neh. xiii. 22, 
July 18—Monday (Dean Stanley died, 1881)— 
** Oft, when clouds on clouds 
Compass us round and not a track appears, 
Oft is an upright heart the surest guide.”—Rogers. 
July 19—Tuesday—“ Every man is a volume, if you know how te 
read him.”’— Channing. 
July 20— Wednesday— 
** Decide not rashly. The decision made 
Can never be recalled.’’—Longfellow. 
July 21i—Thursday— 
‘* So up and be doing, for what can be sadder 
Than always to stop at the foot of the ladder?” 
—Captain Crauley. 
July 22—Friday—Satire is a sort of glass wherein beholders gen- 
erally discover everybody's face but their own, which is the chief 
reason for that kind of reception it meets with in the world, and 
that so very few are offended with it.”—Swift. 
July 23—Saturday— 
** Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the mémory— 
Odors, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live within the sense they quicken.**—Shellev, 
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WALT WHITMAN’S LAST POEM. 


WALT WHITMAN presented me, some time before his 
death, with a bundle of manuscript, in which, among a 
number of curious pencilings and pennings, I found the 
newspaper article which inspired the ‘‘ Prayer of Colum- 
bus” and the original notes of that wonderful poem. The 
notes mentioned were written on scattered odds and ends 
of ruled paper of all shap2s and sizes, mainly in pencil, 
and revealed upon examination that Whitman, in the 
profound study of his subject, had rejected as well as 
adopted noble and melodic lines. It may be seen how 
much, in his own way, he was a man of method if I add 
that I here found, bundled carefully together with the 
notes and the inceptional newspaper, his correspondence 
with the Harpers over the publication of the poem, and 
sheets of a first printed copy of the magazine in which it 
appeared. I refer to this now because my discovery of the 
later Columbus poem—which, as he indicates, is “‘ brought 
up to 1892,” and which has just been published—was some- 
what of an accident and might, but for that, have been de- 
layed indefinitely. 

March 26th last, ten days before Whitman died, on one 
of my usual trips off toward evening, just as I was about 
to leave I picked up from the floor, out of a miscellaneous 
mass of papers, a big, square manilla envelope, addressed 
to him by another, on which I found in his hand, written 
with blue pencil, the word ‘‘ Columbus.” I was in a hurry 
and did no more at the moment than glance inside, where, 
in the various bits of transcribed paper, I thought I had 
only lighted upon further notes of the earlier Columbus 
poem. I called Walt’s attention to the package I had in 
my hand. He asked: ‘‘ What is it ?”” and when [told him, 
he responded from his pillow: ‘‘Oh, yes! take it along,” 
which, with his—to me—familiar “‘ put it in your pocket,” 
was the customary phrase by whose grace he had trans- 
ferred to me a thousand and one ‘‘curiosities of lit- 
erature ’’ in the previous years of our intimacy. 

The serious nature of Walt’s illness and the increased 
labor it entailed upon me drove thought of the poem out 
of my mind after I had taken it home. My first idea had 
been to file it away with the ‘‘ Prayer” manuscripts. Had 
I done that it is difficult to say when its more modern date 
and application would have been divulged. But, in the 
hurry of affairs, I simply laid the big envelope on my desk, 
where it still rested untouched on the day of Walt’s death. 

Doctor Bucke came on and spoke at the funeral and 
stayed with me for several days. One of the things re- 
vived by his presence was the existence of this manuscript, 
which, rather at his hint than by his suggestion, I more 
definitely examined and explored. It was in this way I 
realized that I had in my hands a new poem, never before 
printed, on a theme which I knew had greatly occupied 
Whitman and which to the world at large, industrial and 
spiritual, was ambitious and absorbing. 

Whitman had a habit of writing on any bit of paper 
that happened to be nearest at hand—often, if not 
oftenest, some old envelope, spread out to make a sheet. 
The evidence developed by scrutiny of this Columbus poem 
showed that it must have been drafted in November last 
and early December, though finished on his death-bed. 
There were five or six rough drafts of lines and verses, all 
written in blue, and one complete draft in ink—that 
which you now fac-simile—constructed out of white and 
yellow paper and envelopes pasted securely into a long 
sheet. Some of these envelopes were post-marked Novem- 
ber. This established an indubitable date. That he con- 
sidered the poem in some sense complete is proved by the 
signature which he affixed. 

We had argued with the poet to write a poem for the 
Exposition. George Horton and several others in Chicago 
and elsewhere had likewise spontaneously urged its pro- 
priety. I know, also, that he was much pleased when 
William S. Walsh, as he supposed, in the Illustrated 
American, discussing the requirements implied by a 
Columbian poem, declared that only Lowell or Whitman 
could do the hour justice and that Whitman alone would 
ideally fill the bill. Yet to all our objurgations Walt had 
only responded : ; 

‘‘Tt is impossible ; I cannot do it.” 

Once he said to his doctor, Longaker, in my presence: 

““Now that Iam beyond filling orders, I get enough to 
make me rich.” 

Again, he shook his head, at some further pressure 
from me: 

‘*No, Horace, I am out of the business; the old hab- 
itude is laid aside. It takes all my care and assiduity 
these days simply to keep alive—to hold my head above 
water.” 

Without intending any formal composition he must 
still have borne the friendly invitation in mind. This 
poem marks his final deliberate deliverance, and his 
touches in February and March were slight. After the 
mid-December attack, about all that issued from his pen 
was comprised in two signatures to his will, the auto- 
graphing of several pictures for Bucke and his doctor, the 
penning of one brief letter to England and several simple 
messages to one of his sisters and to Bucke. He made me 
two memorandums, at the time, in publication matters. 
Arthur Stedman possesses one of these, I have the other. 
Here his chirographical efforts ceased. He desired and 
attempted to write other letters, but, as he said, could not 
screw his courage up to the shaking point. For any com- 
position of a studied character, I know he had no mind or 
heart. He would frequently assure me: 

’ “Tam at the last post; my work is done; here is the 
last turn of the road; I see the end of the journey.” 

Once or twice he seemed aroused to some small hope, 
which, however, in swift reactions, he readily and quickly 
abandoned. 

‘*T shall write no more. It is well for Longaker to be 
cheery: thatishis part. But it is well for ws to face the 
fact.”’ 

Thus, you may see, with his: heart in affairs to the very 
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end, this “thought ’’ of Columbus marks the final lifting 
of the flame—his last august touch with that divine energy 
which through a heroic life had imparted to him its high- 
est and rarest potencies of prophecy and song. 

Horace L. TRAUBEL. 





—_—__ «> 
THE “ MYSTERIOUS GUEST ”— UNMASKED. 


WITH a sly wink, the ‘‘ Mysterious Guest” looked up 
from his bushels and bushels of letters at ONCE A WEEK 
yesterday afternoon, and said to the office-boy : 

‘“Don’t prophesy, unless you know !” 

It was too true. Exactly 3,501 people attempted to an- 
swer his little problem, offered three weeks ago—and only 
two were correct ! 

You cannot ‘guess’ anything! This is a bold state- 
ment; but it is true, Think of 3,501 bright, wide-awake 
people, all doing his or her best—and only TWO succeed- 
ing. 

The answers ran from ripe strawberries to shadows; 
from the moon to a cup of tea; from reporters to Santa 
Claus; from Father Time to General Grant; while one 
person was sure it was—ice-water. 

‘“‘Don’t prophesy, unless you know !” 

And still, the whole world is built upon to-morrow! 
Millions of men and women, day by day and year by year, 
struggle with the blind uncertainty of what is ‘‘ going to 
tarn up.” The broker tries—and goes to the wall or makes 
a fortune; the sailor tries—and a sudden storm sends him 
to the bottom; the politician tries—and the lightning 
strikes the other fellow ; the gambler tries—and the other 
man holds a “dead man’s hand’’; the readers of ONCE A 
WEEK try it—and the resultis decidedly interesting—ir- 
deed, very interesting. 

The best ‘‘ guesser” in the land is the editor. The very 
second after the news came from Chicago that the choice 
of the delegates had been made, pop! dozens of editors in 
as many different cities were presenting the people with 
large, handsome portraits of the winner! The public was 
struck dumb with admiration; what a wonderful ‘ guess- 
er’’ the editor must be! Well, hardly. He had pictures 
of ALL the probable nominees prepared weeks in advance, 
and when the choice was made he simply picked out the 
winner and threw the others into the waste-basket ! 

No wonder, with real, scientific ‘‘ guessing ’’ so expen- 
sive, the ‘‘ Mysterious Guest ”’ felt pretty sure of his gold! 
He knew the riddle was a very hard one. When a man 
cannot guess a simple thing, what chance has he with 
“mysteries” ? By reading the description carefully, the 
idea must have gained that this occasion, to which the 
‘“‘Guest”’ referred, was a ‘celebration’? of some sort. 
There were pointed allusions to ‘dancing and flowers,” 
and in one place there is a remark about ‘‘ wine and 
cake.” For generations the ‘“‘ wine-and-cake ” expression 
has been used to signify—what ? 

Why, weddings, of course. Very well; then this 
‘Mysterious Guest” is someone at a wedding. ‘‘ My name 
was called,” says the story, ‘‘and, at the proper time, I 
was asked to speak.’? Who could that be? “But the 
words stuck in my tbroat,’’ goes on the story. Now, who 
at a wedding is called upon to speak—called upon, as the 
story tells, day after day, year after year, season aftcr 
season, in the homes of the rich and in the homes of the 
poor—called upon, whose presence adds materially to the 
solemnity of the occasion—but who goes away without 
uttering a word ? 

Isn’t it clear now? How simple—when you have the 
key! But, for the rest, we shall give the first correct an- 
swer, from Dr. E. J. Parkison, Chicago, whose letter is 
filed at that office for June 20th, -7 o’clock, P.M. Mr. Park- 
ison says: 

‘In answer to the puzzle, ‘Who is the “ Mysterious 
Guest” ?’ I should say that it refers to the clause in the 
marriage ceremony, ‘Speak now, or else forever after hold 
your peace!’ Thus the ‘Mysterious Guest’ would be rep- 
resented by the word ‘ Now.’”’ 

Illinois people are clever guessers. They recently solved 
the political situation for the Democrats. They guessed 
that New York should not have the World’s Fair; a 
Chicago man guessed who the ‘‘ Mysterious Guest’ was; 
and now, on June 23d, came Mrs. M. E. Wood, of Kanka- 
kee, Ill., with the second correct answer, as follows: 

“You are,’ says Mrs. Wood, the ‘‘Mysterious Person- 
age always called on by the officiating minister in this 
wise: ‘Let him who knows cause why this marriage shall 
not proceed now speak, or forever after hold his peace.’ ” 

Not another answer in anywise approximated the solu- 
tion, with the exception of the letter of George Peterson, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who suggested, on June 20th, that the 
‘* Mysterious Guest” was a wedding-ring. Had Mr. Peter- 
son carried his analysis of the situation only a trifle 
further, he might have been a winner. 

It seems strange that so many persons should have 
thought the ‘‘ Mysterious Guest” was the baby! It is 
true, the darling creatures are found in every household; 
and what more natural than that a celebration be given 
at which baby is present; baby looks on, and “ cannot 
speak’’; baby is an honored and “expected” guest; so 
far the analogy is striking. 

But then “baby” will never supply the key to the 
“Guest”? puzzle, for a good many reasons, as anyone who 
will now take the trouble to read the few paragraphs 
again, with the proper “key” in mind, must be convinced. 

A great many persons thought that the ‘‘ Guest ’”’ could 
be none other than ONCE A WEEK, which comes with such 
glad welcome to thousands upon thousands of homes, 
week by week; and in this case, too, there is some basis 
for the guess; but ONCE A WEEK could never consent to 
any such personality, being content to remain silent as to 
its merits, and letting the people discover them for them- 
selves. 

“The reporter” came in for hundreds of answers; the 
idea of omnipresence being linked, in many minds, with 
the busy newsgatherer. 


ov 


A dear little letter, written in the angular hand of 
childhood, from Miss Laura F. Taylor, Aurora, Ind., says: 
‘“With the utmost respectfulness, I believe you to be an 
oyster! If so, I beg leave to say that I am your ardent 
lover.”’ 

Mr. Alex. Gardner comes to a strange conclusion. He 
says he is positive the ‘‘ Mysterious Guest’”’ is none other 
than ‘“‘ President Harrison”! He says he knows this by 
the “‘ statement.” 

Ettie re of Chicago, Ill., on the other hand, con- 
tends that the ‘‘Guest’’ must be “General Grant.” But 
she does not explain how she reaches this odd deduction. 

Here is a unique from Fall River, Mass., signed Mrs. 
Lucy Cote: “I would answer that the ‘“ Mysterious 
Guest” is ‘‘God Almighty.” 

Mrs. Eugene Barrow, of New Orleans, La., says that 
her two little ones, aged respectively thirteen and fifteen, 
were greatly attracted by the puzzle, and strived hard to 
solve it. ‘Old Father Time,” their answer, was a good 
one, but it is not the winner; perhaps the children will do 
better next time. 

Mrs. J. H. Walworth, Natchez, Miss., did her best ; she 
sent no less than four answers, among them ‘“‘ New Year,” 
“baby ” and ‘“‘ Santa Claus.” 

A clever answer was that which represented the 
“*Guest” as the mysterious “ Ouija,’’ which is so know- 
ing and so silent in many homes in the land. 

A great many guessers—several hundred—thought the 
“Mysterious Guest’? must be “wine,” or “a bottle of 
champagne,” or a ‘toast,’ or a “supper,” or jolly occa- 

, sion of some sort. 

A great many more thought the “Guest”? was some 
abstract quality, such as “‘ goo.tness,”’ ‘‘ beauty,’’ “ wealth,” 
etc. Still others, scores and scores, came to the conalusion 
that the answer was to be found in some abstraction, such 
as ‘Father Time,” “ flowers,” “thought,’”’ ‘‘shadows ” and 
other unique possibilities. It would take a good many 
columns of ONCE A WEEK to mention the three thousand 
five hundred persons who competed. Here are a few of 
the oddest answers: Carrie Chapman, Hornellsville, N. Y., 
‘‘refreshments ”; L. Marie McClusky, St. Paul, Minn., 
“the chaperon’’; R. W. Phillips, Milwaukee, Wis., 
“health”; Annie Delaney, Memphis, Tenn., ‘*cham- 
pagne’’; J. B. Reiter, Jr., Milwaukee, Wis., ‘‘ politeness” ; 
Lily B. Fox, Houston, Tex., “health’’; Mrs. H. KE. Phil- 
lips, Portland, Me., ‘“‘the specter at every banquet”; Au- 
gust Lane, Madison, Wis., ‘‘flowers”; J. B. Bennett, Den- 
ison, Tex., ‘‘gossip”’; John Schottler, Cincinnati, O., * ice- 
water”; Ellen Pierce, Manistee, Mich., “the moon”; 
Miss Ruth Oder, Springfield, Ill., “the Editor of ONCE A 
WEEK”; Mrs. G. W. Amtrose, Omaha, Neb., “love”; 
Cc. W. Hyatt, Peekskill, N. Y., “‘water”; Roy Hubbell, 
Red Wing, Minn., “that Irish gentleman, Bill O’Fare” ; 
Carrie B. Stewart, Yonkers, N. Y., “‘tea’’; M. E. Miller, 
Babylon, L. L, ‘‘the man who announces the guests”; 
Mrs. Ada G. Thayer, Bay City, Mich., ‘‘ Monsieur Cork- 
ecrew”’; Frank H. Steward, Philadelphia, Pa., “the dumb- 
waiter’; Mrs. A. N. Baggs, Philadelphia, Pa., ‘“ happi- 
ness’?; Mrs. J. P. Malseed, Philadelphia, Pa., “flowers 
or fresh air’; Mrs. D. Martin, Cambridgeport, Mass., 
“the new moon”; Mrs. S. Bland Spotswood Smith, 
Richmond, Va., ‘‘the fourteenth guest at table’; Grace 
Dorothy Hande, Troy, N. Y., ‘‘a good appetite” ; Charles 
M. Hammond, Detroit, Mich., “unselfishness”; L. 4 
Brownley, Portsmouth, Va., “introduction” ; Susie Tehr, 
New York City, ‘‘the german”; M. Sapphira Jones, New 
York City, “scandal”; Miss Kate Rolt, St. Albans, Vt., 
“the fashion”; Mrs. Elna Gray, Portland, Ore., “truth 
and a Christ-like spirit” ; Robert Clarke, Helena, Mont., 
“the detective”; Miss S. Maurer, Santa Anna, Cal., “a 
lighted lamp”; 4. Delmage, Lowell, Mass., ‘‘a supper’; 
Mrs. John Brooks, Salt Lake City, ‘“‘ashadow’’; J. Locke, 
San Antonio, Tex., ‘‘conscience” ; E. A. Stone, Cleveland, 
O. ; “ice-cream ” ; Violet Morris, Indianapolis, Ind., ‘‘ good 
knight, good-night ” ; Mary E. Dickson, Newton, Ia., ‘‘con- 
science’; M. Edida McCoy, Baltimore, Md., “ bashfulness 
or modesty”; Wm. fy = By Waupaca, Wis., “ con- 
science’’; Mrs. Ida N. Bollinger, Richmond, Ind., “ the 
newspaper reporter’s pen”’; “Clara A. Listeman, Collins- 
ville, Il., ‘‘a supper’; Belle Fikner, Springfield, Il., and 
R. E. Shaw, New York City, ‘‘a watch’’; W. M. Gilmore, 
Colorado, W. J. Burke, New York City, Mrs. E. H, Erwin, 
Painted Post, N. Y., Frank Goodchild, New York City, 
“cupid or love”; Isabella M. Parkes, Picton, Ontario and 
Glendore Flint, Fairfield, Conn., ‘‘ the phonograph.” 


—> @ __—___ 
THE GREAT AMERICAN AUTHOR. 


HE has not been discovered yet, but some day he will 
be, surely, for there is a precinct reporter, a dramatic ed- 
itor and a copy clerk locking for him, and when he is dis- 
covered he will—I was almost going to say he will be found 
out, but it seems to me that I have heard that before. By 
reason of the recent osculatory gyrations of Jupiter and 
Venus I predict that he will be discovered very soon. 

The method of his discovery will be very simple. Some 
great, enterprising newspaper will offer a prize of eigat 
dollars a column for the best story less than a thousand 
words long that may be offered in competition, and he will 
win it (having written the story ‘‘ under a motto,” for the 
editor does not care to know his name right off. In fact, 
if the editor should happen to discover his name he would 
not discover him.) 

After having given a receipt for $6.43, the prize in ques- 
tion, The Great American Author will only have to sit in 
his study and clip coupons. Editors will tumble over each 
other in their anxiety to procure his manuscripts. He will 
be the editor in name of one magazine, one illustrated 
weekly and one daily newspaper at a salary from each of 
ten thousand dollars. Somebody will make him a present 
of money enough to buy a new suit of clothes and to get 
the beer-stains out of his old ones, and he will be intro- 
duced to society. He will be surprised to find how accu- 
rately be has already described society. He will not know, 
as we do, that society has been trying hard all the time to 
be what he has described it to be. 

He will marry an heiress. 

He will have Pa to eat and two suits of cicthes. 

His shoes will be mates and there will be no holes in 





hem. 
He will have no bills except legal-tender bills. 
one when he is dead they will erect a beautiful statue 
to hi 


im. 
Oh, how I would like to be that man! Tom HALL, 








AN AFTERNOON AT EDGEWOOD. 


. 


It was a bright day at Edgewood. Donald G. Mitchell, 
hale, hearty and happy, after seventy April birthdays, 
welcomed his visitors on thelawn. An acquaintance with 
Ik Marvel generally begins in college days and never 
ends. How like the renewal of an old friendship was 
this first meeting ! 

Memories are the most precious of worldly possessions. 
Wealth may take wings, but rich is the man with happy 
memories. They are the joy of youth and the treasure 
of age. 

When the receding tide of years leaves us stranded on 
the shoals of old age, what have we left beside the con- 
templation of a merry past? Hope? Ah, yes, Hope! 
But a delusive creature is she. Capricious. Mercureal 
in temperament—not to say, cranky. A poor companion. 
The true philanthropist is he who so lives that all who hear 
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his name are glad their lives are contemporary with his. 


stitutions, without penalty, pain or thought of the future, 


—Age. 
For Ik Marvel the annual calendar begins with Spring. 


Wayside Inn,” “It’s always Summer somewhere ”’ ; and Ik 
Marvel declares in ‘Dream Life’’ that he counts from 
Springtime because ‘it seems far more cheerful to reckon 
the year by blossoms than by blight.” 

Here is the only man who writes of Spring and does 
not maunder! If Spring be really typical of the awaken- 
ing of ambition and of life, how true this social phi- 
losopher is. In how many hearts has he awakened the 


THE HOME AT EDGEWOOD, 


first serious thoughts of future homes and domestic bliss. 
“The Reveries of a Bachelor” have been a text-book for 
the American youth these forty yearsagone. Its onomato- 
poetic phrases vibrate in our hearts like the footsteps of 
loved ones who have passed away forever. 

Youth may be splendid; but old age is glorious. 

This is the lesson that Ik Marvel teaches. Such is the 
burden of the song he has sung at his pretty country home 
at Edgewood. ’Tis a Song of the Sunny Side. 

And we found him one bright Jun2 afternoon at Edge- 
wood, trimming his vines just as he has always been 
pruning away the cares of life. 

The pretty university town lay at his feet, hardly two 
miles away, while beyond could be seen the silvery waters 
of the Sound and the misty battlemented heights of Long 
Island. Out the surrounding foliage, in the middle 
ground, rose the towers of Yale, where our host was 
schooled, where for the only period of his life he was 
“rushed,” and about which the tendrils of his heart are 
still entwined. How lovingly he recalled the memories 
of his college days. 

Donald G. Mitchell was of the class of Forty-one. He 
was a delicate, almost sickly, boy in school, and friends 
and rivals alike predicted his early death. He had come 
from a quaint little farmhouse in eastern Connecticut, not 
far from Norwich, doubtful of his talents, but confident of 
his failing health; he had entered Yale in a timid, trust- 
ful way, always overshadowed by the consciousness of 
prospective disability. He took his degree. He was 
launched upon a life that seemed almost run. He had 
one happy memory already, that was that he had been 

chosen a member of the Alpha Delia Phi. He came to 
New York and began the study of law, but his health 
deserted him. The Old World beckoned him afar, and he 
set out to visit her, hardly expecting that he would ever 



















When comes Age? Who knows? Physically, the ere 
of youth may run a lifetime. Physical and mental youth 
aren’t a matter of years. Age may be said to date from 
that unhappy hour in which we begin to take care of our 
health. While we can play havoc with our physical cor- 


then, then are we young. But with that evil day in which 


we must regulate our diet, dilute our tea, count our 
cigars, measure our liquors, time our hours of sleep, comes 


He knows no Winter. The Poet says in the ‘Tales of a 





THE LIBRARY AT EDGEWOOD. 


return. Mild as a Spring morning was the ocean as he the artist, sketched him stretched in his great easy-chair, 
crossed. He landed safely, and, by slow stages, chiefly the perfect picture of healthful age, the ideal old man—ifI 
afoot, made his way across England to London. The best may use the term in its brightest and most loving sense. 
physicians in that metropolis pronounced his case hope- Together we had gone over the early period of his life. He 
less. He inherited pulmonary trouble, his lungs appeared had spoken of his boyhood, about which he had written so 
to be far gone in decay, and to the men of medical science lovingly and tenderly in the opening chapters of ‘‘ The 
it seemed only a question of smoothing the weeks and Reveries,’”’ and to which he refers in the chapter entitled, 
months that intervened before his final collapse. The ‘‘ Over a Wood Fire.” On another part of this page you 
young dreamer was indespair. In thoughtful mood he will see that house. In your imagination you can travel 
set out for Southampton. There he embarked upon a_ the pebbly walk that isseen leading from the main road. 
sailing-vessel for Havre— Let me quote the passage, and mark how well you re- 
he embarked upon what member it: 


was to be the voy f 5 , 
eee “T havea quiet farmhouse in the country, a very humble 


lifetime, the i eso of his place, tenanted by a worthy man of the old New England 
physical salvation. stamp, where I sometimes go for a day or two in the Win- 

Such things have hap- ter to look over the farm accounts and to see how the stock 
pened before. It is re- is thriving on the Winter’s keep. One side the door, as 
corded that the bark that* YOu enter from the porch, is a little parlor, scarce twelve 

§ ; feet by ten, with a cozy-looking fireplace, a heavy oak floor, 
carried Cesar and his fort- 4 eouple of armchairs and a brown table with carved lion’s 
unes was blown out to feet. Out of this room opens a little cabinet, only big 
sea formany days. Ithap- enough for a broad bachelor bedstead, where I sleep 
eee ene SAC RIR. SETS Sey tick Wkeeedh patat oY aimee Laver 

a upon y, ‘4 e n 
ored memory, Aéneas, and iene. B happona to be tee only outs te the workd ot 
brought him to the Lavin- which Iam bona fide owner.” 
ian shores. The small shal- 
lop that expected to make It was home! And to Donald G. Mitchell home is the 
the run to Havre intwelve beginning, the progression and the ending of human life. 
or fourteen hours was_ Beyond it there is nothing. Not in our time will there be 
blown into the Bay of an ethical philosopher more sincere. 
Biscay by one of those “The house you see in the picture,’ resumed Mr. 
storms that descend from Mitchell, ‘‘ was located in the eastern part of Connecticut 
the glacier-besplintered on a farm many miles removed from any railroad. It was 
North Sea. <A tempest a homely place, but to me it was comfort itself. Iclung to 
raged! The youngstudent it for many years after I came to Edgewood. Isold it with 
and dreamer was the only regret. Had its value appreciated ? Alas! no; I had re- 
ois passenger on board. The fused several offers at fifty dollars an acre for that farm 
tough, old Normandy skip- only to sell it finally at a much lower price. I fished its 
per at first looked upon the neighboring brook, I climbed its adjacent hills. Woodland 
youth as unworthy atten- and meadow were alike acquainted with me. WhenI came 
tion, but his sufferings from the sickness of the sea became away to enter college, it was with sadness and regret. That 
more poignant, his tripe-incrusted heart was softened, and_ is all that can say about my life prior to entering Yale, for 
he made the passenger’s cause his own. Noremedy known Iwas asick and fretful child, given to solitude rather than 
to the pharmacopeeia of a storm-worn medicine chest, that companionship, and remained so, to a great extent, until 
had made twenty voyages between Isle Saint-Michael and my rejuvenation on the Bay of Biscay.” 
the Icelandic coast, relieved the sufferings of the stranger ““You were a smoker, then, no doubt ?” 
guest. With the hardy skipper it became a problem “Yes, but when I ceased to be a bachelor and a dreamer 
whether he’d permit his passenger to die on board or cast 
him t) the waves as a propitiating offering. There was 
no cessation of his sufferings. He vomited blood. He 
longed for death. It seemed so very near, so easy of attain- 
ment, so much better then than later. 

He was a neophite in medicine as he was in life! Sea- 
sickness destroyed the germs of consumption. He finally 
landed on French soil, cured. He has been a well man 
ever since. 

His is the only case, Ik Marvel says, laughingly, in 
which pulmonary trouble has been cured by mal de mer. 

“Yes,” he explained, ‘‘ although a hopelessly sick man 
when I left the English coast, I was absolutely free from 
the seeds of the dreadful disease when I landed in France. 
This may sound ridiculous, and I confess the language 
seems so to me; but the hard fact remains that never one 
day since that time have I suffered from pulmonary 
trouble. Serious physicians, to whom I have related these 
facts, have not treated them lightly; but have admitted 
that it is possible that the violence of my illness may have 
removed the tubercules from my lungs, and the open-air 
life that I led for months succeeding may have healed 
the wounded organs of respiration.” 

Our hero had wished to live, and the desire may have 
had much to do with its fulfillment. Man thrives on pure A | 
air as a dog on bones. i} 

All this and much more he told me as we sat and 
chatted in his library at Edgewood, while my companion, 
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THE OLD FARMHOUSE OF “‘ THE REVERIES.” 
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I forsook tobacco and never have returned to it. And yet 
I am not a foe to the weed.” 

I was glad to hear him say this, when I remembered how 
many beautiful things he had written under the iuspiration 
of my Lady Nicotine; when I recollected how he had for- 
sworn his opinion that matrimony is a trap in which Love 
is caught and in which he worries himself to death; as I 
saw around me in his library, in the great hallway and in 
the beautiful dining-room the evident presence of a loving 
woman’s hand, No fretfulness at Edgewood. Another 


‘* AGRICULTURE IS NOW MY DREAM,”’ SAID IX MARVEL. 


thought that was ever present was the maintenance of the 
religious sentiment that impresses itself upon every page 
of the “ Reveries” and of ‘‘ Dream Life ”—not the religion 
of creed, but of the heart and of the conscience. It seems 
profanation to sit down, having companionship only with 
a soulless pen, to soil snow-white paper with an attempted 
analysis of the theories of this young Connecticut bachelor 
of Eighteen Forty-odd! One may light a cigar three times, 
as Ik Marvel did, and find happiness. But, alas, one can 
only be young once! Youth is the most splendid of all in- 
ventions. Ik Marvel, young and confident, recognized his 
inexperience and analyzed nobody’s heart but his own. 
Though the mother-in-law escaped, the maiden aunt did 
not. She was fair game. Aunt Tabithy could be whee- 
dled, coaxed or threatened where a mother-in-law might 
have inspired terror and humility. 

‘*You have been in journalism ?” I asked. 

‘‘On the border lands,” was the reply. ‘‘I have edited 
some, have written some, but rarely under the spur of a 
demand for copy.” 

‘““Then you never have ‘hustled’ as a reporter ?”’ 

‘“‘No,”? was the laughing reply. ‘I never have. Per- 
haps I would be a better man had it been necessary to 
‘hustle’ for news. I can understand what that means, 
however. I have watched other people in the search for 
that golden fleece of modern times. I have imagined the 
interest which it inspires. But I came here to Edgewood 
years ago. I have vegetated. Agriculture is my dream. 
Fine cows rather than pretty phrases; a smooth lawn 
rather than a well-turned sentence; a graceful tree rather 
than a euphonious apothem—these have been my delights, 
my comforts, in my later years.” 

This was in the library—a wonderful place, filled with 
treasures of historical and autobiographical lore. Reams 
of autograph let- 
ters from the most 
distinguished 
writers of our age 
were there. 

“Once I con- 
templated a His- 










THE FARMHOUSE AT EDGEWOOD. 


tory of Venice,” incidentally remarked our host. He was 
a consul there in 1855, you remember. ‘I procured every- 
thing that could be bought in Europe upon the subject, 
especially regarding the republican era. I have one book 
in these shelves mentioned by Hallam, which he says the 
utmost research did not enable him to discover. But that 
history has never been written, and probably never will 
be. The period of Venice’s greatness was a very import- 
ant one, in the progress of thought and of modern life. 





ONCE A WEEK. 


Doubtless it is too grand a theme for me, and it is quite 
as well, perhaps, that I should not essay it.” 

Shelf after shelf of books, in all colors of binding, 
rise to the ceiling, and a recognition of the efforts ex- 
pended, to say nothing of money, in this collection, flashes 
by the rapidity of a train of thought! 

Here on the desk before us, at which Ik Marvel gener- 
ally writes, are some topographical maps. He is very 
ingenious in that line of work. First, we notice a plan of 
Edgewood Farm, every hill and pathway and brooklet is 
set down: Then, we see a plot of 
the old homestead in far-off East- 
ern Connecticut, where the heart 
has lingered always, where the 
dreams were dreamed and where 
the early life bespoke the future 
man. And again, perhaps most 
carefully fashioned of all, we see 
a drawing of the cemetery, the 
last home of all, where final rest 
is reached and earthly life for- 
sworn. 

“These are my diversions,” 
hesaid. ‘‘Inever could sketch,” 
he continued, glancing toward 
our special artist, who was set- 
ting down in a few rapid lines 
the various characteristics of the 
speaker’s bodily frame. ‘I have 
always been a believer in the 
desirability of ambidexterity. 
Here is a translation of one of 
the Odes of Horace that I wrote 
with my left hand. Perhaps I 
made it with the left lobe of my 
brain. However, it was printed 
and well thought of at the time 
by generous friends. Yes; that 
is an autograph letter of Wash- 
ington Irving’s, acceding to my 
request to be permitted to dedi- 
cate ‘Dream Life’ to him. We 
became better acquainted in after 
years. His was a generous, 
noble heart, anxious to assist 
young men in literature.” Here 
followed a rapid shuffling over 
of several quires of autograph 
letters, many from Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, several from Long- 
fellow and Whittier, not a few 
from N. P. Willis and countless missives from distin- 
guished literary men still living. 

A few steps through the’ hallway brought us to the 
lawn. It was smooth as a velvet carpet. The beauty or 
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TRANSLATION OF AN ODE OF HORACE. 
(Written by Donald G. Mitchell with his left hand.—(Horace iv. 7.)] 


the view was enhanced by the setting sun—the trees 
looked greener, the far-away college buildings looked 
redder and browner. 
What a delightful thing is life !—JuLIUS CHAMBERS. 
ONCE A WEEK LIBRARY. 
NEW FICTION TO COME FROM DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS. 


“Arthur Brainard: Artist and Man,’’ by W. H. S. 
Atkinson, is a thoroughly American story. It has 
French and Italian accompaniments and incidents just 
sufficiently hair-lifting and intense to relieve the monot- 
ony of the hero’s plain American horse-sense. No Amer- 
ican can read this story without recognizing in it the 
master-hand of a novelist who is in touch with American 
life. We hope to afford our readers the pleasure of read- 
ing other novels by Mr. W. H. S. Atkinson, who is among 
the most pleasing of popular American novelists, This 
American sketch is issued with Vol. IX., No. 15. 


AT TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


THE tercentenary celebration of the University of Dub- 
lin has been the occasion of a scene of greater rejoicing 
than the Irish capital has witnessed at any other period 
during the present century. A cosmopolitan list of dis- 
tinguished foreign visitors crowded the city. The hotels 
were overrun with guests and the private mansions of the 
leading citizens were taxed to their utmost capacity. The 
number of those who might be expected from the prom- 
inence of his official position to take a foremost part in the 
proceedings more than met the popular anticipations. 
The lord-lieutenant of Ireland gave a garden party on a 
grand scale in his grounds in the Phoenix Park, and Gen- 
eral Lord Wolseley, the commander of the forces in Ire- 
land, also gave another at the Royal Hospital. The mayor 
of Dublin’s banquet at the Mansion House is estimated to 
have cost more money than any similar municipal enter- 
tainment which has taken place for a great many years. 
The university ball, which ended the week’s festivities 
and took place in Leinster Hall, was a most gorgeous 
affair, and the rush for tickets was unprecedented. A 
brief allusion to the general purposes of the tercentenary 
itself, in connection with the illustrations on another page, 
will doubtless interest the readers of ONCE A WEEK. 

The original charter and foundation of Trinity College 
was granted by Queen Elizabeth in the year 1591, and the 
institution opened two years later, in the month of Janu- 
ary. Its history has been a checkered one, full of varied 
incident and exciting events; but it has surmounted every 
obstacle and untoward circumstance. At the present 
time its financial position is a very enviable one and its 
prestige world-wide. As soon as the authorities of Trinity 
College arrived at the conclusion that their institution de- 
served to be honored by a grand celebration of its tercen- 
tenary, they formulated a plan of action and laid down an 
elaborate programme of ceremonies. Invitations were is- 
sued to all the universities of the world requesting that 
the latter send delegates to Dublin. These invitations 
were responded ‘to in avery prompt and cordial manner, 
and the general result of their acceptance was to render 
the tercentenary an international gathering of the first 
importance. 

Among the more distinguished delegates from this 
country were Presidents Daniel C. Gilman, of Johns Hop- 
kins, and Patton, of Princeton; from Harvard, Professors 
Thayer and Farlow; from Yale, Professors Lounsbury 
and Twichell; from Cornell, Professor Hiram Corson; 
from Columbia, Professor Peck, and from the University 
of Pennsylvania, Professors James and Billings. There 
has been a certain amount of jealousy and disappoint- 
ment occasioned in Dublin by the conservatism displayed 
by the college dons in the distribution of tickets for the 
various ceremonies. It has been claimed by university 
juniors that they have been considerably frozen out from 
some of the more important functions, on the ground that 
there was not room enough for one-third of the would-be 
spectators. 

The foreign visitors in Dublin will have found much 
food for reflection and intellectual recreation therefrom. 
Apart from the historic interest of the college, the city 
itself presents a field of exploration to the stranger which 
he cannot fail to appreciate. Some of our illustrations de- 
pict what are probably the most famous portions of the 
Dublin streets, The street facing the university front— 
known as College Green—also contains the ancient Irish 
Parliament House, now tenanted by the Bank of Jreland, 
and the proposed restoration of which to its original uses 
is at present the cause of. so much political turmoil in the 
British Isles. ‘The famous mobilization of the Irish Volun:- 
teers in 1782, when the ‘“‘ arms of ’82”’ were adopted by the 
Parliament of Ireland, took place on College Green. In 
1798, John Fitzgibbon, the famous Earl of Clare, held a 
‘visitation ” at Trinity College into the question of the ex 
istence of secret societies amongst the undergraduates. 
The result of this was that nineteen students were expelled. 
The discovery was regarded as somewhat peculiar, consid- 
ering that the somewhat effusive loyalty of Trinity to Brit- 
ish institutions had always been one of its strongest charac- 
teristics. During the reign of James II. the college passed 
through one of the darkest periods in its history. Kirg 
James was not friendly to it on account of the fact that it 
was, as iin institution, closely identified with Protestantism, 
and he therefore allowed Lord Tyrconnell, his Irish viceroy, 
to play ducks-and-drakes with its finances. Tyrconnell even 
went so far as to take possession of the college premises and 
make prisoners of the provost and faculty. After the de- 
feat at the Boyne, and when King James was retreating on 
Dublin with « remnant of his demoralized followers, rir.- 
ity College was turned into a prison for the confinement cf 
persons suspected of disloyalty to the Stuart cause. News 
of the disaster at the Boyne had reached the city, anda 
turbulent mob had taken possession of the streets, threat- 
ening to set the public buildings on fire and inaugurate a 
reign of anarchy. Among the prisonersin the college was 
a Captain Fitzgerald, a relative of the Duke of Leinster. 
This intrepid man organized a band of his fellow-prisoners, 
fifty strong, and fought his way out at their head. Fitz- 
gerald and his gallant band then proceeded to make an as- 
sault on Dublin Castle, which they finally captured, thus 
defeating the plans of the incendiaries and restoring order, 

The first centennial celebration of Trinity College took 
place in January, 1693. It is described as having been a 
pretty big affair for those days, but the simple citizens 
who were so proud of it would be rather astonished at 
the imposing proceedings of the tercentenary this year, 
and also at the extent and grandeur of the architecture 
of the present structure of the university, some idea of 
which may be obtained from our illustrations, and most 
of it dating from the reign of George I. 

Trinity College has been immortalized in song and 
story as well asin the more sober pages of history. ‘The 
escapades of Mr. Frank Webber, one of the favorite 
heroes of the great Irish novelist, Charles Lever, who 
while an undergraduate of Trinity held high jinks within 
his festive chambers, are familiar to most of us. 
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Ts is the season of the year when all Americans who 
live in cities try to get into the country for a little while, 
the great majority coming back looking worse than when 
they went away. An outing in fresh air ought to be an 
unspeakable blessing to people who spend most of the 
year in the smoke, smell and confinement of cities and big 
towns; but it is frequently a humbug of large size. 
No one who exchanges three good meals a day and 
other home comforts for. poor food, irregular hoars and 
“catch? company should expect to be any the better for 
the change. Whether it be a family that has taken the 
cheapest boarding-place it.could find, or the party of men 
who have gone boating or camping with only frying-pan, 
coffee-pot and whisky-bottle, the results are sure to be the 
same—a number of unexpected aches, heavy heads and 
haggard cheeks. There is nothing the matter with ‘‘all- 
out-doors,”” whether on land or water; but there is some- 
thing wrong with the wits of those who go away from 
home unprepared to take proper care of the outer and in- 
ner man—or woman. To stumble ona party of campers, 
excursionists or Summer boarders about as forlorn and 
helpless as a lot of shipwrecked mariners is acommon and 
exasperating experience at this time of the year; it shows 
how large a proportion of fool there is in human nature. 

What funny things do happen in politics! For in- 
stance, the Prohibitionists have just nominated for the 
Presidency a fine old fellow with a long head and a full 
pocket, who made his money in the vineyard and dis- 
tillery business. True, the nominee, General Bidwell, 
has seen the error of his ways and has stopped making 
wine, but it is reported that his vineyards: are still care- 
fully kept up, their product being sold to other men who 
squeeze out the juice. Probably it will be explained 
from the Prohibition stump that General Bidwell is not 
to blame if a bad use is made of the grapes he sells, for 
does anyone blame ihe farmer for the whisky distilled 
from the corn which he hauls to market ? There is some 
difference, though, between corn and wine-grapes: corn 
has many uses; wine-grapes have but one, for they seldom 
are of varieties which are sold in the fruit-stores. Still, 
the explanations, such as they may be, will make lots of 
fun for people who won’t believe them, and they probably 
won’t affect the vote one way or other, for, according to 

the figures at past Presidential elections, a Prohibitionist’s 
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THE STRANDING OF THE ‘“‘ CITY OF CHICAGO”? ON THE ROCKS AT KINSALE. 


THE Inman steamship City of Chicago went ashore on 
July 1st, on Kinsale Head, near Queenstown, Ireland. 
It is said that the stearing-gear went wrong and that the 
vessel went ashore in the fog. The coast is very precipi- 
tous where the accident occurred and the passengers—one 
hundred and thirty first cabin, eighty steerage, and two 
hundred and fifty crew—were landed by ropes upon the 
cliff, sixty feet high. Our picture shows the situation ac- 








differently. We are no longer a nation of English de- 
scent; every country and people in Europe was stirred to 
thought by the Declaration of Independence; the docu- 
ment was the cause of millions of Germans, French, Hun- 
garians, Swedes, Danes, Poles and other foreigners com- 
ing over here to stay and to beget families who are 
taught what they have escaped in not being born in Eu- 
rope. It isn’t hard to find a foreigner who knows the 
Declaration by heart; how many Americans of English 
descent can repeat it, may perhaps be discovered by patient 
inquiry, but it will be far easier to learn how many do 
not. 

Whether fortunately or not, the Secretary of the Navy 
recently made a speech about the duties of the President 
which should set sensible people to thinking, regardless of 
party ties, during the coming campaign. The Secretary 
reminded his hearers that in the course of his term of office 
a President must make nearly five thousand appointments, 
more than half of which are to post-offices. He did not say, 
what everybody knows, that all of these appointments to a 
position, which is strictly business-like and has not right- 
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ticket is mysteriously changed on its way to the ballot- 
box, and doesn’t read as it did the day before election. 

Wasn’t it strange that just about the Fourth of July 
there was heard x great deal of grumbling in the British 
West Indies about misrule and unjust taxation, the Brit- 
ish Government being to blame? The people down there 
profess to be loyal Britons, and to regard us still as a lot 
of rebellious and undutiful children of their own mother: 
but when the said mother treats present colonists as she 
treated us, they talk for all the world like our own col- 
onies just before the Revolution. They already have a 
“Defense Union” down there, the purpose being to pro- 
tect their civil rights, and the members in different islands 
take care that the general public shall know, through the 
newspapers, what the present grievances are and what 
remains to be feared. They are not likely to rush into 
armed rebellion, for there are too few people, in compari- 
son with England, to give any hope of success, but in every 
other way their conduct suggests that of Americans, and 
of the Irish, also, and provokes wonder whether English 
governments are really competent to learn anything in 
the school of experience. 

If any relic of a past age can stimulate patriotic feeling 
in the American people, the procession of the historic 
“‘ Liberty Bell” from Independence Hall, Philadelphia, to 
the Chicago Fair ought to doit! The old bell is the one 
which announced to waiting thousands in 1776 that the 
Declaration of Independence was being signed. The plan 
is to stop at all large towns the train which is to carry 
the old bell, and let the cracked lips speak anew their 
message, Although it is the fashion nowadays fer the 
descendants of the revolutionary colonists to talk as if 
the uprising against Great Britain was a small affair, 
there is another generation which views the incident 





fully the smallest grain of political significance, are made 
strictly on partisan grounds, no matter who may be Presi- 
dent or which political party may be in power, and that the 
struggles over these positions, to put out a man who has 
learned the business and put in a man who knows nothing 
about it, consumes much more time of President, Congress- 
men, governors, legislators, mayors, local officials and pri- 
vate individualsthan the salaries of all the postmasters could 
pay for at the cheapest rate of day laborers. The work is 
more oppressive to a President than the duty of examining 
all the laws passed by Congress, which is work enough in 
itself. Why aren’t postmasters elected by the people, 
then ? Merely because political bosses won’t allow it; it 
is they who make of the President of the United States a 
mere appointment clerk. 

Sunspots and bad whisky seem to have been unusually 
active down South in the past few days, if we may judge 
by the number of lynchings. In all the cases the accused 
were sure of punishment by due course of law if the 
evidence was according to common report, for the crimes 
alleged were of most serious nature, and the men who 
committed them—although not all of them were black— 
were too low in the social scale to be saved by “influence.” 
It does seem, though, that there ought to have been in the 
localities where the outbreaks occurred some men of 
enough brains, position and force to have realized that 
‘fan ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure,’ and 
acted accordingly. One of the affairs is said to have been 
a result of a number of robberies and assassinations, but 
what is the matter with the sheriffs, in such localities, 
that they do not summon posses and rid their counties of 
scoundrels? Sheriffs all over the country, North as well 
as South, seem to have forgotten their duties and re- 
sources in time of trouble. 

The worst blunder of the kind seems to have been com- 
mitted by the Pennsylvania sheriff in whose bailiwick oc- 
curred the fight between the Carnegie strikers and the 
Pinkerton men. Whether any man has either legal or moral 
right to hire a band of armed men to defend him and his 
property, none of the men so hired having any legal or 


curately. No lives were lost. The vessel, one of the fin- 
est that crosses the Atlantic, is likely to prove a total 
wreck. The value of the boat and cargo will aggregate 
about $1,800,000. The members of the Irish National League 
in this country—M. D. Gallagher, of New York; O’Neill 
Ryan, of St. Louis, and George Sweeney, of Cincinnati— 
whose mission is to try to harmonize the Home Rule party 
in Ireland, were passengers in the wrecked steamer. 











moral interest in the matter at issue, is a question which 
recent events should soon force into court for decision; 
but in the meantime the fact remains that it was the duty 
of the sheriff of the county to summon all citizens—should 
_all be necessary—to assist him in compelling peace and 
preventing bloodshed. But nowadays sheriffs find it 
easier to call upon governors for troops, and as both 
sheriffs and governors may intend to be candidates for re- 
election, there generally comes a time when the mob will 
have its way. It will be quite as important at the coming 
elections to secure good sheriffs as to get a good Presi- 
dent, and if the section which talks most eloquently about 
“State Rights” will keep this in mind and act accord- 
ingly it will bring a most important object lesson to the 
attention of the remainder of the nation. If the proper 
men can’t be found for the position, no further explana- 
tion as to the cause of lynchings and riots and the escape 
of ruffians taking part in them will have the slightest 
effect upon the public mind. 

The man who loves a woman so much that he has to kill 
her has usually passed for the champion fool, but his un- 
desirable distinction really belongs to the fellow who is so 
troubled about supporting his family or maintaining his 
reputation that he kills himself. In either case the man 
indulges in ‘‘a dead give-away,” which is all that will keep 
his memory green. A man in difficulties never helps his 
family by dying, and when he reaches the place where he 
is at all inclined to call pistol, rope or poison to his assist- 
ance he ought to have sense enough to call himself a cow- 
ard and then brace up. No matter how strongly he insists 
he loves his wife and children, everyone will call him a liar 
when hie lies in his coffin and is unable to resent the insult, 





GENERAL JAMES B. WEAVER, 
[People’s Party Candidate for the Presidency.) 
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“A MAN OF MUSCLE. 


A VISIT TO JAMES J. CORBETT, OF SAN FRANCISCO, IN HIS 
TRAINING QUARTERS AT LOCH ARBOR. 

A HAPPY inspiration struck me on the last hot day: 
Why not go down to Loch Arbor and visit cheery Jim 
Corbett ? Without delay I telegraphed him that I would 
be with him at noon. The train stopped at Interlaken 
station, and Corbett stood waiting for me, neatly dressed 
in brown boots, biue trousers, white silk shirt and a loose, 
white striped flannel blazer, accompanied as usual by his 
fine collie dog, Eddie Foy. 

“ You’re looking well,’ I said. ‘‘ How do you feel and 
how do you like your quarters ?”’ ‘ 

“‘ Never felt better in my life,’’ answered Corbett, as he 
swung along with long, active strides, his shoulders thrown 
back and his brawny neck bare to the sun and wind, both 
of which were getting in good work on him, tanning him 
as brown as a gypsy. ‘“ You will like our cottage,” he 
continued, with enthusiasm. ‘It’s a beautiful place, and 
you can’t beat it for situation. The ocean is just in front 
of us, and by our side there is a fine fresh-water lake on 
which I do lots of rowing in the afternoon and evening, 
when I have finished the hardest part of my day’s work.” 

‘Are you working very hard?” I asked. ‘You are 
looking a good deal thinner than when I saw you in town 
two weeks ago.”’ 

“Well, yes, I have been working a good deal. In fact, 
a little too much if anything, sol am rather letting up 
now. On Monday I putin avery hard day, walking and 
running about fifteen miles, besides punching the bag and 
playing ball and working my wrist machines. It was a 
very hot day and it took about eight pounds off me. 
What I do dislike is having to take physic like castor-oil, 
and you know they want me to eat no sweets and don’t 
allow a cigar in the house, as smoking is bad for my 
wind.” 

“ Are you drinking much or little in the way of stimu- 
lants ?”? Inow asked, noticing that his nose was a little 
red, and wondering if it was caused by the action of the 
sun only. 

“ As far as stimulants and wine are concerned, I don’t 
touch them at all,” he said. ‘“Idon’t care for them any- 
way, and very seldom drink anything, although I am not 
a teetotaler. The glorious breezes off the ocean ought to 
be enough to satisfy any man, I should think. I have one 
bad habit, though, that is going to bother me a good deal 
to get rid of. I drink a tremendous quantity of iced water 
—about twenty-five or thirty glasses aday. That must be 
bad, because water does not do anything except put on 
weight.’’ 

When we reached the broad piazza of Corbett’s pretty cot- 
tage, which was all he had said as regards situation, a nuise 
brought down a jolly little baby girl with big, brown eyes, 
who, although only seven or eight months old, showed a 
strong predilection toward her father. She seemed to 1:un 
a close race for his affections with Eddie Foy. 

After a short time, during which we drank ice-cold Jer- 
sey milk, luncheon was announced, and we sat down toan 
excellent meal of cold lamb, potato salad and prunes. 
With wonder and envy I watched Corbett put out of sight 
a meal that would have satisfied a fair-sized family for 
three days. “I make it a rule,” he said, “‘only to eat a 
very light luncheon, so as not to let it interfere with my 
work. Iam allowed a good, square meal for breakfast, 
though, and don’t ‘kick’ at quite a heavy dinner in the 
evening, after all the work is done.”’ 

“Oh, yes! Just so!” I rejoined, wondering whether 
Mrs. Brady’s estimate of this healthy child’s consuming 
powers was anything like my own when the butcher sent 
in his bill. 

I do not fancy that Corbett will ever have time to be- 
come fat, as he is possessed of an activity that amounts 
almost to restlessness, and just as I was stretching out my 
legs on a comfortable rocking-chair on the piazza, to take 
my usual easy period of meditation, which is so beneficial 
and conducive to digestion, he smacked me on the back, 
saying: 

“Come along. Let’s go out on the lake and have a 
short pull. It will do us both good.” 

Getting into the boat we each took a pair of sculls, and 
—don’t make any doubt about it—I pulled stroke. Never 
take any risks when out with these athletes in hard train- 
ing. If you go out boating with them always pull stroke 
yourself. Do not mind appearances, but take the shorter 
pair of sculls. You can then set the pace yourself; let the 
other fellow do the greater part of the work and have the 
best leverage for yourself. Pardon this digression. Hay- 
ing changed boats, we started to go up the lake, Jim 
carefully keeping the middle of the stream where the 
water was rushing out to join the ocean; the wind was 
dead against us, and my athletic friend was chuckling at 
the idea of making the town bird perspire. He did not get 
much ahead of me, though, as.I was at home in a boat be- 
fore he ever saw one, and I think that of the four miles we 
went handsome Jim Corbett pulled three miles and a half, 
although my sculls struck the water full as often as his. 

After we came in from the water we returned to the 
cottage, where my host busied himself making lemonade. 

Corbett, his manager, William Brady, and Mrs. Brady, 
his three trainers, James Daly and a few friends, make a 
family party of about ten or eleven at the pretty cottage, 
and a very jolly family they seem to be—all with that per- 
fect health and the fine animal spirits that can only come 
from a prosperous present, that can only be enjoyed to the 
full when leading a regular life amid healthy and con- 
genial surroundings. 

We then started out to see the beauties of Asbury Park. 
The electric car took us swiftly along the sea-front, past 
large, frame Summer hotels, all gay with beautiful flow- 
ers, but at present rather free from visitors. Alighting 
at the pavilion we watched the bathers, Jim, of course, 
being the cynosure of all eyes and giving cheery greetings 
to all his acquaintances, The surf looked cool. 
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‘* Suppose we take ashort swim ?” I suggested. 

“Do you know, the water is rather cold and unpleasant, 
and really I think it rather weakens me,” he replied, with 
a solemn face and the suspicion of a twinkle in his eye. 
Probably I looked surprised after sizing him up once 
more and seeing that he looked as big as a house, for he 
now continued, with a broad grin: ‘‘I must tell you about 
my bathing here yesterday. I’ve never been used to surf- 
bathing and can’t see why people rave about it. Anyhow, 
Delaney, Daly and I came here together for a dip yester- 
day, and, before I was ready, they had both gone in and 
come out again. The surf was abominably heavy and I 
didn’t like the look of it a bit, and thought I would just 
do a sneak and dress again—in fact, 1 told Daly that I 
should do so. He told me that I couldn't do that, as a lot 
of people were watching me and would guy the life out of 
me. I looked round, and, sure enough, there was a regu- 
lar crowd. I looked at the water again, and the more I 
looked the less I liked it. Thinking I could tire out the 
people and then make my escape, I talked to the boys for 
about three-quarters of an hour; but it was no use, for ap- 
parently the whole of Asbury Park was there, to say noth- 
ing of train-loads of excursionists. Daly told me that if a 
person watched his opportunity and kept a good grip of 
the rope it was not so very bad. I could not stand the idea 
of that, and was still trying to get up my courage when a 
small boy settled the matter by calling ont: ‘ Now, get in 
there, Corbett, or ’ll send for Sullivan to chase you in.’ 
That was too much, so I just waited a minute or two as if 
I had not heard him, and then, throwing a chest, I rushed 
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into the angry foam, determined to make a glorious rec- 
ord or die in the attempt. If you could have felt what 
those waves felt like when they just pitched me about like 
a cork and then rolled me up the beach, you would not 
talk about taking a dip in this careless way. I can tell you 
from bitter experience that it is not in the least funny.” 

After dawdling about a little and admiring the modesty 
of the regulation bathing-suit that is enforced by the 
ruler at this resort, and listening to the band, our friend 
once more became restless, but the clouds left his face as 
he said: 

“Come along; we will have ice-cream. 
best ice-cream here that you can get in America. 
over every day to have some. It’s great.” 

I could not help wondering how this light-hearted giant 
could keep in condition and eat as much as he did, for 
just after luncheon he had purchased a leviathan bunch 
of bananas and had eaten of them as if he had not broken 
his fast that day, but it made no difference, as he now 
ordered large plates of orange and vanilla ice, drinkin 
two glasses of iced water before it came and two after- 
ward. 

“T must tell you something funny,” he said. “On 
Monday Mr. and Mrs. Brady, two ladies and a few of us 
came here to spend theevening. We had a splendid time, 
and. played the horses—hobby-horses, you know. After 
awhile we went to the pavilion, listened to the band for 
a time and then came over here for some ice-cream. The 
band was just finishing at the pavilion. When they are 
through there, these people hire them to play here, and as 
a rule a lot of customers come in for ice-cream. Of 
course I knew this, but I thought I would have a joke out 
of it, as the people over at the pavilion had been paying a 
good deal of attention to me during the evening. As the 
band struck up outside, the room we were in began to fill 
with people who all seemed to notice our party. All of a 
sudden I jumped up, put on my hat and said, ‘I can’t 
stand this. It’s too bad that people should follow me 
about, bringing their bands with them.’ And then out of 
the place I started, with half my crowd trying to tell me 
that it was the custom for the band to play there every 
night and that nobody cared whether I was in the place 
or not. Iagreed to be pacified. But when afterward I 
told them that I knew the customs of the place better, 
indeed, than they did, they actually thought I had been 
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suffering with big head, and nothing I could say would 
undeceive them.” 

Corbett fell into a reminiscent vein, and talked a good 
deal about himself, his early life, the reason he came East 
and other interesting things. 

“I have been in the sparring business regularly now 
for about four years, and ‘played atit’ several times before 
that. I saw pretty soon, though, that it was a thing to 
leave entirely alone or to give one’s whole time and 
attention. You probably know that I spent my life asa 
clerk in a bank at San Francisco until Iwas twenty-one 
I was always very fond of all sorts of athletics, especially 
of sparring, which were my favorite amusements even 
when I was a boy. From playing at the game as an 
amateur I drifted into one or two performances which 
made a professional of me. Having given up the business 
again and again at the request of my people, I at last 
became nettled at the unkind way in which I was treated 
by the papers. I suppose a prophet never will have 
honor in his own country. I know that I have never 
given myself airs about what I have done; but at last J 
got sick at the unkind way in which the papers used to 
sneer at me just because I had worked in a bank and 
made up my mind to adopt my present vocation as a 
means of earning a living. You would be astonished at 
what a lot of money I have made and spent for so young 
aman, but once you make a hit it is surprising how much 
you can get paid. For instance, I was for three weeks at 
Philadelphia. The management offered one hundred 
dollars each night to any man who could stand up to me 
for four rounds, and even if he succeeded I was not to pay 
the money. As it happened no man came forward who 
was able to do so; my salary was one thousand dollars a 
week, and they made money at that. Again, the last tour 
I made with Jim Daly, Brady and my trainer, Delaney, 
we opened at New Haven. Our share of the receipts of 
the house, the very first night, came to nine hundred 
dollars! The tickets, with stop-overs, for the four of us to 
San Francisco and back to New York cost seven hundred 
dollars, so that you may say we were on ‘ velvet’ after the 
first night. Seeing what success we had in the East, we 
did not see how we could fail to make barrels of money, 
as Iam a Western man, if we went West. 

“So West we went. Business in Chicago was pretty good, 
but at Milwaukee we struck the first poor house I had ever 
seen. Poor—it was simply wretched, only about one 
hundred and fifty dollars; and so we went on until we 
reached my own home, San Francisco, where we did 
pretty well until we started back for New York. As 
usual, I had been spending money like water, and ex- 
pected to strike New York absolutely strapped; and so 
I should have, had I not so good a friend as Mr. Brady. 
I am no business man, don’t care a bit about details and 
leave everything to him. He saw me with a lot of fel- 
lows who were just trying to spend as much money as 
they could, and knew that I was determined to spend 
more than any of them. So when I used to ask him about 
the money, he would tell me less than there was. The 
result was, that just when I was beginning to feel what a 
fool I had been, and realizing that I would have to get 
into debt for my training expenses, he gave me two 
drafts for a thousand each, in my name, which he had 
bought with my money and held back for me till the time 
came when he knew I should need it. How is it that De- 
laney is training me instead of Mr. Muldoon? Well, 
you see, Mr. Muldoon has made a reputation that could 
gain but little now, whoever he trained and however 
successful his man might be, whereas with my friend 
Delaney it is different. He is a comparatively unknown 
man in the East, and if he gets me in good shape, it will 
be a great feather in his cap. Then, again, he has done 
so well by me heretofore that I feel more confidence in 
him than in any other man I know.” 

On our return to the cottage Corbett did his last bard 
work for the day, punching the bag for about thirty 
minutes, twenty minutes of extension motions and a lit- 
tle ball play, after which he was rubbed down with 
alcohol, before the heavy dinner to which he had been 
looking forward with impatient interest for two or three 
hours. After dinner, Corbett usually goes out in his boat 
for two or three hours with some of the many friends who 
drop in. He usually goes to bed at 10:30 or 11 P.M. after 
a day of the kind of work I have described, and gets up 
again at about half-past seven, after sleeping like a log. 

Like most other people, I asked him his opinion of 
Jonh L. Sullivan, and received this reply: 

‘What is the use of my talking about John? Anyhow 
I don’t care to do so at this time. What would be the use 
of it? His life for years has been before the public and I 
know no more of him than others do. He’s a very good fel- 
low, I guess.” 

At first sight James J. Corbett would not be taken for 
the fine specimen of humanity he really is, but you have 
only to notice his wonderful thews and grandly-developed 
muscles to understand why it is that he is never tired. 
He is tall, supple, loose-jointed, with perfect poise and 
equilibrium. His form has been cultivated to the highest 
pitch of perfection by all the most approved modern 
methods. He is six feet one and one-half inches in 
height, weighs one hundred and ninety-nine pounds and 
measures forty-two and one-half inches round his bare 
chest, seventeen and one-half inches round the neck. He 
said that his biceps and the calf of his leg measured just 
the same, although, for the moment, he could net remem- 
ber the exact number of inches. 

James J. Corbett is extremely well-educated, and 
comes of refined family associations, from whom he in- 
herited graces. He possesses charming manners, and it is 
very easy to believe him when he tells you that he finds it 
difficult to feel that he is more than fifteen. His face is 
strikingly handsome, has the thoughtful expression of a 

reacher or a lawyer and bears upon it that look of quiet 
Seeorminasiot that carries men on to success in whatever 
vocation they take up. He will be twenty-six years of age 
exactly six days before he measures his — be oa 


John L. Sullivan. 
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THE BLIND RECEIVE TWENTY THOUSAND DOL- 
LARS IN GOLD. 

HER childhood knew none of the sports and pastimes 
of other children. She told me, the other day, how she 
used to lean far out the window, under the sky, in the big 
tenement-house in Allen street, and listen for hours to the 
noises which swept up from the street below. They came 
from the children playing in the crowded city. Her 
mother used to tell her about the flowers, and the sun- 
light, and the changes of the season; but of all these won- 
drous circumstances the child knew nothing and never 
could understand. 

Gertrude Matherson was blind. 

What could a poor, blind girl do? Only a few months 
ago her father 
died. She had to 
earn her own liv- 
ing. She used to 
think she could 
run anews-stand ; 
she even’ picked 
out the _ place 
‘where she would 
sell her papers; it 
would take fifty 
dollars or so to 
start in business. 
For weeks she 
scraped together 
all her pennies. 
She used to do 
seme fine em- 
broidering ; the 
work paid well, 
but it was so tedi- 
ous. At last she 
had saved about 
twelve dollars. 
One day she 
burned her hand 
on a hot stove, 
and from that 
time on she could 
do no more work 
with her needle. 

It was a sad 
day for poor, blind 
Gertrude Mather- 
son, when all this 
misfortune came 
to her. She was 
sitting, solitary 
and lonesome, in 
her aunt’s shabby 
tenement-house 
room, thinking it 
all over; wonder- 
ing, contriving, 
scheming; but al- 
ways ending as 
she had begun— 
in despair. 

Suddenly, there 

was a knock. Ger- 
trude sprang to 
answer. The door 
gave, and in came 
a dignified, elder- 
ly gentleman. He 
inquired for Ger- 
trude Matherson. 
She was very 
much frightened, 
for she did not re- 
call ever having 
heard the voice 
before. The man 
was Dr. H. 8S. Op- 
penheimer, of the 
staff of city physi- 
cians. He ex- 
plained to Ger- 
trude that he had 
come to test her 
sight; not to cure 
her; no, poor 
child, that was 
quite beyond him; 
but to report her 
case to a certain 
Mr. Blake. Then 
she would— 

Gertrude, dur- 
ing that next 
week, never ceas- 
ed to wonder! 
Why should he 
have asked her if 
she was poor, what her means of support were, how long 
she had been blind—and ever so much more? The poor 
child could not understand. This grieved her much. 
And meantime through her head kept running thoughts 
of starting that little news-stand; but the fifty dollars, 
where was it to come from ? 

Five days later Gertrude Matherson, the blind girl, was 
sitting in her shabby little room up under the sky; the 
postman brought her a letter; it was just between the 
twilight and the dark when the letter came; but, poor 
child, it was always dark in her world. She ran toa 
friend ; it was the most wonderful letter a poor girl ever 
received ! Gertrude held her head high, as blind girls do, 
and listened intently. The letter said that if she would 
call on Mr. Blake that next day she would be entitled to 
her share of the twenty thousand dollars in gold annually 
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distributed to the needy blind of the city of New York. 
Gertrude could not believe the news. She asked her friend 
to read it again and again. Happy indeed were her dreams 
that night. 

Blind people have various ways of getting about town. 
Some use a cane, tracking it along the outercurb. Some 
are led by adog. Some are guided by their sense of hear- 
ing. They scurry in and out among the truck-thronged 
streets of the big city. Seldom is a blind man hurt on the 
streets. 

Gertrude, dressed in a neat gingham frock, picked her 
way carefully along until she came to a building—had she 
been able to see—which arose dull, long, low and flat ona 
corner. She heard a rattle and hubbub. Men were there 
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cheerful. There is one unending stream of poverty, sor- 
row and misfortune. It sweeps in and out day by day, 
year by year, the ebb and flow of the mighty tide of human 
driftwood composed of men and women who are without 
a friend in the world, unless it be Mr. Blake. But Mr. 
Blake has grown used to such scenes. 

But on -this morning Superintendent Blake smiles 
serenely. For once in a whole year his duties are among 
the pleasantest. He never feels that there is as much 
humanity in the world as upon a day like this, when 
nearly six hundred blind men and women are surging 
about his desk, waiting their share of that twenty thou- 
sand dollars in gold, which he is just about to give away. 

Two men from the treasurer’s office have come up in a 
closed wagon 
some hours ago, 
bearing with 
them a certain 
mysterious black 
box. The big 
policeman forms 
the blind in line. 
Mr. Blake is near 
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THE ANNUAL PUBLIC DISTRIBUTION OF $20,000 IN GOLD TO THE BLIND OF NEW YORK CITY. 


with canes, dogs, small boys and old women. There were 
miserable old people, women carrying sickly-looking 
babies and men in the prime of strength; but. all were 
blind and all were helpless. They were crowding around 
the great doorways. Gertrude could not se¢ all this; but 
the ONCE A WEEK man, who stood near, told her about it. 

By and by the doors flew open and there was a rush 
among the blind. Such a hubbub of canes and dogs! It 
was the sanctum of the mysterious Mr. Blake, the good 
man who was giving away the twenty thousand dollars in 
gold. 

Superintendent Blake, of the Department of Correc- 
tions and Charities, has a strange business. It is his duty 
to meet all the beggars and paupersin New York and ad- 
minister to them such relief as his judgment warrants. 
Life within those four low, bare walls is anything but 





paper in his hand. 
In a loud voice 
he calls off a 
name. An old 
blind man hobbles 
before the desk. 
He extends his 
skinny, brown 
hand. There is 
intense silence. It 
is a moment of 
greatest expecta- 
tion. Chink! 
chink! chink! 
There is a twenty- 
dollar gold piece, 
a ten-dollar gold 
piece, a five-dollar 
gold piece! Ah! 
and here are one, 
two, three. round 
silver dollars! 
The old man with- 
draws his hand. 
A strange smile of 
satisfaction melts 
his hard face; his 
sightless old eyes 
grow soft, and the 
tears will flow. 
Clutching his gold 
tightly, he moves 
slowly off, under 
the guidance of 
the big policeman, 
while there is a 
faint murmer of 
applause in the 
room.’ Then an 
old woman ex- 
tends her. hand. 
She has not seen 
the light of day 
these forty. years 
gone by, but she 
knows the feeling 
of gold; and she 
smiles sweetly, 
and says God bless 
ye! to the good 
Mr. Blake; then 
is lost in the 
crowd. 

Thus, for two 
hours or. more, 
there is a steady 
clink, clink, clink 
of gold; young 

. and old come up 
and get their 
money out of the 
bounty of New 
York, the only 
qualification be- 
ing that the re- 
cipients agree 
never to become 
public charges. 

Nor are all the 
blind receiving 
the money paup- 
ers. Some are in- 
dustrious trades- 
men; some play 

instruments for balls and parties, and make a fair living ; 

some sell lead-pencils under city license; some are piano- 
tuners, acalling at which the blind are especially proficient. 

But all are blind, and all are worthy. The inspection by 

the society’s agents has satisfied Mr. Blake that none of the 
persons present are impostors, and that none of them use 
liquor to excess. These are some of the rigid necessaries. 
The name of Gertrude Matherson is called! It isa 

grand moment for the poor girl. She has just been 
sketched as she is moving away, her head high in air, a 
flush of conscious pride upon her fair face. In her heart 
is such thankfulness! She is one of the last to get her 
money. But she will be one of the first to put it to good 
use. To-morrow, she told me, she will go into business 
for herself. 

Let us hope the brave little blind girl will be successful. 
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RESISTANCE AND DEATH AT THE CARNEGIE MILLS AND SCENES OF THE TROUBLE AT HOMESTEAD, PA. 
(From Sketches by Special Artists.] ‘ 
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MODES OF THE MOMENT. 

IT is no longer a question of what is to be worn, but 
what is worn. The season’s styles are now firmly estab- 
lished, and a visit to the great importing houses and the 
modistes show what is being worn by the fashionables. 
In the first place, the revival of silk is noticeable. For 
years cloth has banished its luster, but now that it has re- 
turned, it has resumed full control of Fashion’s kingdom, 
and costumes for every hour of the day may be seen in 
silk. There isa novel kind 
of black silk, with a tiny 
stripe of smoke-blue, which 
is direct from Paris and 
very smart. The striped 
silks and grenadines are 
rivals in popular favor. 
Superb dinner-gowns are 
made of black broché, cov- 
ered with garlands of col- 
ored flowers. These have 
Princess backs, opening 
over black satin petticoats, 
trimmed with pink mer- 
yeilleux, veiled with old 
Venetian point. The skirts 
are bordered with pink 
ruches outside and black 
flounces inside. A smart 
tweed gown imported for 
Newport is of a pinkish- 
zray tone. The skirt has 
a narrow flounce of pink 
velvet shot with gray, 
headed by a fine line of silver braiding. The whole of the 
bodice is of the velvet, braided with silver, the sleeves being 
strapped very guaintly with silver braid, so that the puffs of 
‘velvet show between each line of braid. A tiny bonnet of 
silver straw, trimmed 
with pink oleanders and 
* black Mephistos, is worn 
with this effective gown. 
As the skirts grow plain- 
er, the bodices are made 
more and more elaborate. 
The “Figaro” is decided- 
ly in favor and divides 
attention with the Eton 
jacket. There are lace 
‘*Figaros,”’ lace plastrons, 
lace yokes, lace corselets, 
all. tied in and up, and 
adorned with ribbons in 
every imaginable fashion, 
The lace most in vogue is 
of light guipure, varying 
in tone from cream to 
biscuit. Fine cream-em- 
broidered muslin is also 
used for these garnitures 
and ‘“‘ Figaros.” The “ Fi- 
garo”’ is shown in velvet 
—green, black, old-rose 
and powder-blue—and 
with the Swiss belt makes 
a pretty addition to any 
light Summer frock. 
Dull jet is much to 
the fore for trimming black silk teagowns and striped 
gauzes. The prettiest evening-gowns for young ladies are 
made of Pompadour brocades. Foulards were never so 
popular. An ivory-white foulard, with a large design of 





THE WATTEAU CLOAK. 





SEEN AT TROUVILLE. 





THE LATEST PARIS HAT. 


true-lovers’ knots in china-blue, is novel. There is a new 
kind of shot silk gauze, in tender shades of apricot and 
green, the surface being marked out ina conventional de- 
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sign, so that it has the effect of the pattern on crocodile 
leather. Black ostrich-feather trimming is largely used 
for bordering the skirts of evening-gowns. Hats are 
enormous and bonnets infinitesimal. The hat shown this 
week is a good shape in a combination of Leghorn and 
Tuscan straw. It is trimmed with a huge bow of old-rose 
velvet, plumes of an apricot tinge, a paste buckle and 
large Marechal Niel roses. The bonnet is a dainty trifle 
of jet beads, absinthe velvet, jet Mephistos and Brussels 
lace. The ties are of black velvet ribbon. 





CLEANING OF SILKS, VELVETS AND CASH- 
MERES. 

AN old silk gown may be cleaned at home and come 
out of the operation looking quite as fresh as if having 
come from the scourer’s. The gown should be ripped 
apart, dipped in cold water, spread on a table and rubbed 
well with a brush dipped in a mixture of fifty grammes of 
honey, as much soft soap and one gill of brandy. Then it 
should be thoroughly rinsed in a pail of water in which 
sixty-five grammes of gum have been dissolved. The gown 
should be allowed to drip without being wrung, and should 
be ironed while yet damp on the wrong side. Ora prepa- 
tion of water and potatoes may be used. Grate five po- 
tatoes in clear cold water, and let the mixture stand a 
day before using. Then, after straining the liquid, dip the 
silk in without crumpling it, spread it on a table, wipe 
both sides with aclean towel and iron on the wrong side. 
White brocade may be cleaned with bread-crumbs. 
Grease may be removed with chalk, magnesia, or with the 
yelk of an egg and water. Grease-stains are easily re- 
moved from black silk by rubbing with brown wrapping- 
paper. Silk should never be brushed, but carefully wiped 
with a piece of velvet. Velvet may be completely re- 
newed at home. The garment should be ripped apart 
piece by piece. Put coals in a chafing-dish and place on 
this dish a platter of thick brass. Cover it when hot with 
a thickly-folded cloth dampened in hot water. Spread 
the velvet on this cloth, wrong side out. Pass a brush 
lightly over the velvet and let it dry on a table. White 





A BONNET OF THE HOUR. 


cashmere gowns or shawls should be washed in a soap- 
suds of good pure soap and rain-water, previously soaking 
them in warm and clear water. Press the garment 
with the hands without wringing. Pass it through fresh 
soapsuds and rinse again in soft water. Then dip the 

rticle in a preparation of warm water and pulverized 
gum arabic, two spoonsful of the gum to three quarts of 
water. Wring the garment first with the hands, then in a 
towel. Dry it by fastening the whole length to a table- 
cloth and covering with another cloth. 

TRE WATTEAU CRAZE. 

EVERYTHING, from an evening-gown to a tea-jacket, is 
Watteaued. An attempt is being made by modistes to in- 
troduce the Watteau in street costumes; but it will 
scarcely succeed, as the long, sweeping fold will make 
the visiting or promenading dress look like a teagown. 
But nothing is so graceful for evening wear and very 


. my lady’s lounging-gown. 
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jacket is of palest green cashmere, trimmed with white 
lace and a sash of green ribbon brought from the plait 
in the back and tied loosely in front. There is a pretty 
yoke of lace and ribbon in alternate stripes. 





ORGANDIE FROCKS. 

A PRETTY girl never looks sweeter or more tempting 
than in a fresh, dainty organdie muslin frock. The or- 
gandies this season show all sorts of fascinating and 
picturesque designs. They are made up, too, in most 
charming fashions. The latest fancy in trimmings for 
these frocks is to ruffle the skirt with several narrow, 





A STUDY IN SUNSHADES. 

gathered frills. Some are shown ruffled to the waist; 
but that is, perhaps, too extreme. The organdie shown in 
the illustration is of a faint blush pink, strewn with pale 
mauve and yellow chrysanthemums. There are five little 
frills about the bottom edged with narrow lace. The 
bodice is slightly frilled and has a smart bib and tucker of 
lace. About the top of the sleeves is a novel trimming of 
fluted ribbon in mauve and yellow. The hat is a Leghorn, 
trimmed with yellow roses and mauve tips. Many beau- 
tiful midsummer frocks are fashioned from the old-time 
plain book-muslin over delicate satin and lavishly trimmed 
with lace and ribbons, ribbons everywhere. 





NEGLIGEES. 
THE negligee was never more picturesque. Soft, fluffy 
materials are employed in its construction. The more 


gossamer and airy its appearance, the more correct the 
garment. Organdie, lawn, the dainty, old-fashioned dimity, 


crépe de chine and the thinnest of silks are selected fcr 
A charming negligee is made 
of a striped organdie powdered all over with pink and 
yellow rosebuds, trimmed with the finest of French em- 
broidery and tied with pale-pink and yellowribbons. The 
Natalie is a design spe- 
cially drawn for ONCE A 
WEEK and is a good 
standard for this style of 

own. The back is a full 

mpire. The front has a 
jacket effect. About the 
neck is a double frill of 
Valenciennes lace which 
is continued in fluffy cas- 
cades to the bottom of the 
skirt, caught at intervals 
with bows of ribbon. This 
lace is carried also about 
the hips and finishes the 
long, loose sleeves. A 
ribbon sash with ends 
completes this charming 
negligee. 





NOVELTIES IN PARA- 
SOLS. 

THREE beautiful noy- 
elties in parasols are 
shown this week. No.1is 
a parasol of’mauve mus- 
lin, ornamented with 
chiffon plaitings, outlined 
with lace. It is edged 
with a lace flounce over 
e pinked-out ruffle of 
mauve silk. No. 2 is a 
carriage parasol of cream-colored silk muslin, striped hori- 
zontally with pink satin lines, bordered with a full, fluffy 
frilling and headed with puffingsand flutings. A huge ro- 
sette of the muslin ornaments the ivory handle. No. 3 is of 
white surah, with an insertion in Irish guipure. There isa 
small frilling at the top, and the bamboo handle has a 
bunch of horse-chestnut balls, in multicolor chenille, 
drooping from it. 





THE NATALIE. 





few handsome gowns are made with- 











out it. It is, moreover, an econom- 
ical style, for it is particularly easy 
to model at home, and an old even- 
ing-gown can readily be freshened 
and smartened by a Watteau of 
tulle, chiffon or silk. In evening 
cloaks the Watteau back is most de- 
sirable. An elegant cloak of white 
corded silk is tied with white ribbons 
in front and has any quantity of 
white lace flummery about the neck 
and shoulders. Another beautiful 
Watteau cloak is of pale-lemon cloth 
trimmed with white lace and lemon 
ribbons. The omnipresent plait is 
very pretty on a loose-fitting tea- 
jacket, like the one pictured. This 
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Thereis NO SURE CURE FOR EVERY CASE OF ASTHMA or 


Incurable Cases Declined. 


Examination free by mail. 

We want name and address of 
every sufferer from Asthma or Hay Fever. 
P. FAROLD HAYES, M.D., BUFFALO, N.Y. 








EVERY CASE OF HAY FEVER, but the worst cases, ¥ 
if uncomplicated by organic disease, can be 
CURED To STAY CURED 

: by constitutional treatment, 


and this at the pa- 
tient’s home, 
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FATHER OF THE ATLANTIC 


IN THK WORLD OF SPORTS. 
{Each Department written vy a Recognized Authority.) 
ON LEAGUE DIAMONDS. 

THE one event of the last week which has particularly 
interested local baseball enthusiasts was a personal en- 
counter between ‘“ Charley ’’ Bassett, the ex-second base- 
man of the New Yorks, and “ Buck” Ewing. These indi- 
viduals met at an uptown resort, and, after an argument, 
Bassett sent in a hot cross-counter that landed on Mr. 
Ewing’s nose and put him speedily to flight. The cause of 
this disgraceful affair can be attributed to Ewing’s unfair 
and unwarranted criticism of Bassett last Winter, when, 
in spite of the second baseman’s great work of last season, 
“Buck” pronounced him a “ stuff,’’ advocated his release 
and recommended the signing of ‘‘Reddy” Mack as a 
more capable player. When the New York players re- 
ported for duty at Richmond, Bassett was openly snubbed 
by Ewing, who made himself as disagreeable as possible. 
He influenced Manager Powers against Bassett, and even 
went so far as to poison the minds of the divectors against 
him. Finally, Bassett, becoming discouraged, began to 
fall off in his play, and Manager Powers two weeks ago 
gave him his notice of release. This so maddened Bassett 
that he hunted up “‘ Buck,” charged him with backbiting 
and double-dealing, and upon Ewing’s plausible denial, 
struck him in the face. Ewing is probably the most un- 
popular captain in the profession to-day, not even except- 
ing “Uncle” Anson. According to the players, he is con- 
linually working for his own ends, and at the same time 
shirking work. Roger Connor charges him with working 
himself, Keefe, Buckley, Richardson, Glasscock and Bas- 
sett out of the New York team, for personal reasons, and 
the fact that Ewing took Connor’s place at first base 
after he was convinced that his catching days were over 
certainly gives color to the assertion. 

Before another issue the first championship season of 
the League will have ended. The Bostons and Brooklyns 
have been at the top of the heap ever since the start. In 
all probability the former will win the pennant, with 
Brooklyn a very close second. Philadelphia cannot be 
beaten out for third place, while New York cannot finish 
better than seventh. Baltimore’s record is so bad that 
i in that city is deader than the proverbial mack- 
erel, 

As the season goes on, one hears numerous complaints 
regarding the twelve-club League and the double season 
championship schedule. It is the prevailing opinion that 
radical changes will be made in these respects when the 
magnates begin scheming next Winter. The double season 
idea isa failure anyway. It will never be tried again. The 
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CABLE AND THE CHIEF PROMOTER OF THE NEW YORK ELEVATED RAILROAD SYSTEM. 


tweive-club circuit is likely to be cut down to eight again, 
the clubs to be dropped being St. Louis, Washington, Bal- 
timore and Louisville. George Billings, secretary of the 
Boston Club, told me recently that Soden and Conant were 
already tired of the present order of things, and would ad- 
vocate a change in the Fall. THE TWIRLER. 





IN THE WORLD OF SPORT. 


In spite of his owner’s assertion that Victory can goa 
distance, it is highly probable that a mile or a mile and 
an eighth is his real limit. A colt with his high action 
never was a real stayer, and there is no reason why Vic- 
tory should prove an exception, especially as his breeding 
does not point to staying qualities. However, Victory is 
a much better colt than his efforts have yet shown, and I 
shall expect him to give Tammany more than ordinary 
trouble if ever they meet at a distance in the neighborhood 
of a mile. Except when he succumbed to Charade, Tam- 
many has won his two other races without an effort, but 
from the manner in which he shut up when the big-hearted 
little black challenged him it would seem as if he was not 
of the lion-hearted kind, nor shall I be satisfied.as to his 
gameness until he has demonstrated that he will run un- 
der extra pressure, 

To turn from the three-year-olds to the two-year-olds 
is like turning from light to darkness. This year’s 
juveniles are a truly sorry lot, and unless Lady Violet 
and the colt by St. Blaise—Belladonna—show a marked 
superiority in the stakes to come turfmen will retire into 
Winter quarters with a sad outlook for something excep- 
tional among next year’s three-year-olds. The reason for 
this inferiority is unquestionably due to the fact that the 
majority of good brood mares slipped their foals in 1890. 
And instead of the stakes being contested by the offspring 
of the pick of the land, they are being struggled for by 
the ‘‘culls.” As a well-known turfman said to me: ‘It’s 
the ‘culls’ and the ‘wasters’ that are running for our 
rich two-year-old races; all the good ones died ; they gen- 
erally do, but do with ’em what you will, you cannot kill 
the no-accounts.”’ GOLD AND BLACK. 





YALE DEFEATS HARVARD. 

The annual university race between Harvard and Yale 
was rowed on the Thames at New London, Conn., on Fri- 
day, July {st. The night before the race the odds were in 
favor of Yale, and the general opinion seemed to be that 
Yale would have an easy victory. Such appeared to be 
the case. The Harvard men got the best of the start and 
led for the first half-mile, when the light-blue overhauled 
them and won easily in twenty minutes and forty-eight 


séconds. Both crews appeared to be in good condition at 
the end of their four-mile contest. ‘This victory is set 
down as another testimonial of the efficacy of the Bob 
Cook stroke.—(See page 14.) 

———_ + os —_—_—_—_—— 


DON’T TOBACCO SPIT YOUR LIFE AWAY 


Is the startling, truthful title of a little book just received, 
telling all about N«tobac, the wonderful, harmlcss, eco- 
nomical, guaranteed cure for the tobacco habit in every 
form. Tobacco users who want to quit and can’t, by men- 


- tioning ONCE A WEEK, can get the book mailed free. 


Address THE STERLING REMEDY CO., Box 728, In- 
diana Mineral Springs, Ind. ++ 
SUGGESTIONS FOR A SUMMER TRIP. 

IF you wish to take the trip of a lifetime, purchase the 
low rate excursion tickets sold by all principal lines in the 
United States and Canada via the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road to Yellowstone National Park, Pacific coast and 
Alaska. 

The trip is made with the highest degree of comfort in 
the elegant vestibuled trains of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. 

The scenery en route is the most magnificent to be found 
in the seven States through which the road passes. 

The crowning glory of the trip through the Northwest, 
however, is the visit to Yellowstone Park, the land of hot 
springs, geysers and gorgeous canyons, and to Alaska 
with its endless ocean channels, snow-capped peaks, In- 
dian villages and giant glaciers. 

If you wish to investigate this suggestion further send 
to Charles S. Fee, General Passenger Agent, N. P. R. R., 
St. Paul, Minn., for copies of the handsomely illustrated 
“Wonderland” book, Yellowstone Park and Alaska 
tolders. *,* 
NEW YORK TO THE WEST VIA BALTIMORE AND 

OHIO RAILROAD. 

THE B. & O. Co. now operates a complete service of 
fast Express trains direct from New York to Chicago, St. 
Louis and Cincinnati. Pullman Sleepers are run throygh 
from New York to the three. cities named, without change 
or transfer. 

The fastest trains in America run via B. & O. R. R. be- 
tween New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, and all the trains are equipped with Pullman, Buffet, 
Parlor and Sleeping Cars. 

Great improvements have been made in the roadway 
and equipment of the B. & O. in the last two years, and its 
present train service is equal to any in the land. In addi- 
tion to its attractions in the way of superb scenery and 
historic interest, all B. & O. trains between the East and 
West run via Washington. % % 


Fok upwards of fifty years Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup has been used for children with never failing suc- 
cess. It corrects acidity of the stomach, relieves wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, cures diarrho@a, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes.. An old and well-tried 
remedy. ‘l'wenty-five cents a bottle. + 
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A STARTLING OCEAN 


THE GERMAN STEAMSHIP 


A STRANGE OCEAN DISASTER. 

Tf ocean greyhound, 7'rave, of the North German 
Lloyd Line (Captain Riemkasten) from New York to 
Bremen, was steaming swiftly on her course through a 
light fog on the morning of June 22d, two hundred and 
fifty miles from land, when the fog lifted and discovered, 
only a few hundred feet ahead, the dark shape of a sailing- 
vessel standing across the course. Fog-horns and whistles 
were blowing on each ship. Each sighted the other at the 
same time, and each knew that a collision must result. 
The rule of the road for sailing-ships at sea compels them 
to stand on their course and allow the steamer to clear 
them. There being little wind, Captain Hulbert could do 
nothing but hope that the steamer would clear him. 

The distance for turning, however, was too short, and the 
captain of the steamer saw that destruction to one ship was 
certain. To slow down meant a dull and smashing blow, 


TRAGE 


Dz. 


“TRAVE” RUNNING DOWN THE BARK “F. B. TAYLOR” IN. MID-OCEAN. 


leaving the wreck of the ship to thump alongside, with 
the ropes and sails entangled in his propeller. In the few 
seconds allowed him he decided that both ships were prac- 
tivally under his command, and it was his duty to cut the 
stranger down with a swift, clean blow, then save all he 
could of her crew. The bell was rung for full speed—the 
great ship fairly leaped ahead, struck the black ship just 
abaft the mainmast, her weakest point. There was a 
shivering crash, a volcano of splinters and planks and 
spars, and the sailing-ship divided cleanly in two, jumped 
apart, and the 7'rave passed through the gap and halted 
a short distance beyond to lower her boats. 

Had the Taylor sunk and carried her crew with her, 
the usual marine disaster would have had its usual end- 
ing; but they did not sink, but went floating off to either 
side, the bow with its two masts and sails all set, the stern up- 
side down and keel showing above the waves. Boats from 





the Trave promptly rescued all of the crew but Chief 
Officer Woodley and the carpenter, and the Trave pro- 
ceeded on her voyage. 

Several steamers have sighted the half-submerged 
masts of the wrecked ship sailing slowly along the ocean’s 
rim, also her submerged after part, with its sails hanging 
down in the water, both ghastly reminders of the ocean 
tragedy, a menace and danger to still other vessels run- 
ning blindly through storm and fog. They will probably 
be sought by revenue cutters and blown up and removed 
from the track of commerce. In the meanwhile the ques- 
tion of what is legal speed in a fog, as well as that of dam- 
ages, will be decided in the marine courts of Germany. 


+0 —___—_- 





ONE may screw up his courage and have his attention 
riveted. 
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THE YALE-HARVARD BOA'T-RACE AT NEW LONDON, JULY 1, 1892. 


OLD BURTON, THE BOOKMAKER. 

“OLD Burton,” the bookmaker, one of the quaintest 
characters ever seen in the betting-ring of a racetrack, is 
about to return to the turf. Several years ago ‘‘ Old Bur- 
ton,” as he was always called, retired from the turf on ac- 
count of ill health, and has passed several years in the 
mountains of his native State. Having fully recovered 
his health Burton proposes again to assume the con- 
spicuous position in the racing world which he formerly 
occupied and which nobody ever disputed. 

Many amusing stories are still told of Burton. Nobody 
ever knew his other name. He is a large man of florid 
complexion, who always dressed in a loud suit of some 
white material. Standing on his box in the betting-ring 
he was the most conspicuous figure there, and would 
shout his odds against the favorite in a voice which would 
startle the horses at the post and in their stalls in the 
paddock. He always laid the highest price in the ring 
against a horse, and when ‘out of line” with the other 
books on the odds would never scratch, but would ‘“ take 
a chance” against the public. The result of his system 
was that when he lost he lost heavily, but when he won 
his winnings were enormous and easily made up his losses. 

One day at Long Branch the day’s racing ended up with 
a hurdle race. When the odds were posted Burton marked 
up ten to one against Charlemagne, a horse which the 
other books made a favorite at six to five. Of course, the 
money was fairly thrown at Burton; but he would not 
scratch his price, and took all that was offered. From ten 
to one to even money the crowd played Charlemagne in 
Burton’s book, and when the horses went to the post Bur- 


ton stood to lose twenty-two thousand dollars if*Charle- 


magne won. 

As the horses caught the flag and were off ‘‘Old Bur- 
ton” jumped into his betting-stand and crouched down so 
that he could not see the race. One of the bookies who 
knew his weakness shouted out the positions of the horses 
at the hurdles, entirely for the benefit of the cld man. 

“Charlemagne at the first hurdle, by a length!” he 
shouted, and down went Burton into his box, mumbling 
to himself: 

“There you go—twenty-two thousand dollars thrown 
away. You Tennessee fool, you don’t know any more 
about bookmaking than a child!’’ And then he struck 
his head violently against the side of the box. 

“Charlemagne over the fifth hurdle, by ten lengths!” 
continued his accomodating friend. 

‘Fool! idiot! dolt! Will you ever learn anything ? 
There you go—losing a barrel of money without a chance 
to win,” and again his head came in violent contact with 
the side of the box. 

‘Charlemagne in the stretch, by forty lengths!’’ his 
friend shouted. By this time the old man was crazy. 
Between banging his head against the side of the box and 
striking himself with his fists, he was nearly tired out, when 
his friend shouted out: ‘‘Charlemagne falls over the last 
hurdle!” 

Then the old man jumped out of his box, ran with the 
fleetness of a deer to the rail where the bookmakers were 
congregated, and shouted, waving his hat in the air, 
““Who says ‘Old Burton’ is not the best bookmaker on 
the track ? Who can pick losers batter than me?” 


COLD WATER AS A STIMULANT. 

Dr. LAUDER. BRUNTON declares that cold water is a 
valuable stimulant to many if not all people. Its action 
on the heart is more stimulating than brandy. His own 
experience is that sipping half a wineglass of cold water 
will raise his pulse from seventy-six to over a hundred. 








CONSTIPATION 


and other 

bowel complaints 
cured and prevented 
by the prompt 

use of 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


They 

regulate the liver, 
cleanse the stomach, 
and greatly assist 
digestion. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 
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WA T re, H an HOT 


POCKET $] QQ Strong & durable. 
LAMP, §,——= 1000 LicuTs. 


1,000 extra lights, roc. 
Sent upon receipt of price. A boon to every: 


a e 






ANUFACTURED B 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


The Carlsbad of America. The Greatest 
Health and Pleasure Resort Combined 
in the United States. 

THE EVANS HOTEL OF 200 ROOMS 


Will be open tothe public August 10th. Persons 
contemplating a trip, both pleasure aud health, will 


The Greatest Wonder of the 19th Century. 


HOT WATER oozing from dozens of places in the 
earth, running into the Plunge and Bath-tubs for the 
benefit of guests while at THE EVANS. 
communications to 


= tides “a. ce WAIN 
Hot Springs, South Dakota. 


SPRINGS, 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


ee py Dyspepsia and its causes. Experience 
J of a sufferer. Liver complaint a twin disorder. 
co a result of dyspepsia. Food to be 
Food to be avoided. Mailed free to any addre 

JOHN H. McALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treas 


LADI iES 1 If you ~ +3 4 trans 

hee ke AR, 
FRESH complexion, — Tieecke 
blemish, roughness, coarseness, redness. freck- 


les or pimples use DR. CAMPBELL’S 
SAF: ENIC MP: 





~-gegoaans ‘ON 


These wonderful wafers have 





Pender 10c. Mme, 


BEAUTY. 


Wrinkles, Blackheads, Pimples, Freck’ 
"ittings. Moies and Superisons Halt permanently 


Flesh increased or reduced. Com- 
plexions beautifled. The Form develo ; Hair, 
pe and Lashes colored and restored. Interest- 

& Book (sealed), 4C., with sample Cremola 
Velaro, 220 W. 50th St, Ne Y.Citye 








Ww. 
the effect of enlarging, invigorating, or oa 
out an ig s rivelled or undevelo 


a. om <t mail, $1, 6 cone Depot, 


ew York, and all Druggists. 
8°” N to large and small investors who buy 
olN@ our Investment Share Certificates. 10 
acres of Italian Prunes in Oregon is a home and an in- 
come of $5,000 per annum net. This sounds good for idle 
money. CROPS AND BANKS NEVER FAIL IN OREGON. 
Send for our new Prospectus. THE FARM TRUST AND 
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Ave., 














Address all 





FOLMER & SCHWING ™ F’G CO., 
391 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
For sale by ‘the trade. 
You can reduce your weight 10 


FAT PEOPL to 15 ibs. a month, at home, with- 


out starving or injury, by Dr. Clarke’s Home 
Ty eatment. Proofs, Testimonials, Free. F. B. 
CLARKE, M.D., Drawer 133, Chicago, Ill. 











| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 
for a time and then have them return again, Imeana 
radical cure. I have made the disease of FITS, EPI- 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a hfe-long study, I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases, Because 


FORETOLD 

Written pre- 
diction of 
ROLO GER: 


20c. Give date of birth. woot 
Drawer K, Kansas City, Mo. 


Loan Co., Portland, Oregon. 


PATENT S&S. 


Inventors should write at once for our hand 








Ohio Electric Co., Cleveland, want Agents. Cat. free 


Book of Instructions, which will be ws free to 
any address, upon application. J. B. CRALLE 





ALOT F 





In order to advertise 

Cascade City,Washington 

and that you may become 
uainted with the great possibilities of 

this growing cl city, send for our printed matter, which 


& CO., Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 





PRINTING OUTFIT15° 








others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a we mai To each of the first one hundred PLETE, sepa rubber type, type holder, bottle In- 
aaah aie cure. Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of persons sending us their names we will give anor a full Mlibe Ink, nk Pil ond Twoeere hig —ory Boe, Ho} 
YEARS OF A e E oan Hrd pote -~ my infallible remedy, Give Express and Post Office, war TATE GO one lot, 25x100 feet. Addre pecker, names in 1 minute 
wee Beenie on OF aS ss STA’ OF WA SHI INGTON LAND Co.. our.Sent postpaid 15e; 2 for 25e,Cat. frec. 


H. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. ¥. 


119 La Salle Street, 


CAGO, ILL. I WINGRRSOLL & BRO, CoCortlandtSta2¥. City. 
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WE WANT YOU 


to act as our agent. We will treat you well and 
yay liberally for your services. The business is 
fieht, genteel and easy to handle. No special 
ability required. Either sex, young or old, with 
or without experience, can make money easily, 
rapidly and honorably working for us. You may 
begin at home, and, if you wish, work only dur- 
ing your spare moments and evenings. OUR 
WORKERS ARE BETTER PAID THAN 
ALL OTHERS; earn their money with greater 
ease, and we sure them with articles that peo- 
ple want and will have. Full particulars sent 
tree. Write to-day and address 
GEORGE STINSON & CO., 
Box 1515, Portland, Maine 
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LOVELY FACES, 
‘ WHITE HANDS. 


Nothing will - 
WHITEN and CLEAR 
the skin so quickly as 


Derma-Rovale 


. The new discovery for @ dissolv- 
ingand removing discolorations from the cuticle, and 
Lieaching and brightening thecomplexion. Inexperi- = 
menting in the laundry with a new bleach for fine fab- = 
rics it was discovered that all spots, freckles, tan and= 
other discolorations were quickly removed from thee 
hands and arms without the slightest injury to theskin.= 


The discovery was submitted to experienced Derma- = 
tologists and Physicians who prepared for us the for-= 
mula of the marvelous Derma-Royale. THERE NEVER S 
WAS ANYTHING LIKE IT, It is perfectly harmless and so 
simplea child can use it. Apply at night—the improve- £ 
ment apparent after a single application will surprise = 
and delight you. It quickly dissolves and removes the = 
worst forms of moth-patches, brown or liver spots, = 
freckles, blackheads, blotches, sallowness redness, = 
tan and every discoloration of the cuticle. One bottle = 
completely removes and cures the most aggravated = 
case and thoroughly clears, whitens and beautifies = 
the complexion. It has never failed—iT CANNOT FAIL. & 
It is highly recommended by Physicians and its sure E 
results warrant us in pte 4 pe - = 
0 —To assure the public 0’ 8= 
$500 REWARD. merits we agree to forfeit 
Five Hundred Dollars casi, for any case of moth-= 
patches, brown spots, liver spots, blackheads, ugly = 
or muddy skin, unnatural redness, freckles, tan or = 
any other cutaneous discolorations, (excepting birth- = 
marks, scars, and those of a scrofulous or kindred = 
nature) that Derma-Royale will not quickly remove = 
and cure. We also agree to forfeit Five Hundred 
Dollars to any person whose skin can be injured in= 
the slightest possible manner, or to anyone whose= 
complexion (no matter in how bad condition it may 5 
be), will not be cleared, whitened, improved and= 
beautified by the use of Derma-Royale. 
Put up in elegant style in large eight-ounce bottles. 
Price, $1.00. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. = 


Derma-Royale sent to any address, safely packed = 
and securely sealed from observation, safe delivery = 
guaranteed, on receipt of price, $1.00 per bottle, = 
Send money by registered letter or money order with = 
your full post-office address written plainly; be sure = 
to give your County, and mention this paper. 

Correspondence sacredly private. Postage stamps 
received the same as cash, 


AGENTS WANTED sci:‘Sisizt: O10 A DAY, 


Address The DERMA-ROYALE COMPANY, 
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>, Corner Baker and Vine Streets. CINCINNATI OI1O. r 
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,WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion, The 
result of 20 years’ experience. For sale at 
Druggists or sent by mail, 0c. A Sample 
Cake and 128 page Book on Dermatology and 
vm Beauty, Illustrated ; on Skin,Scalp, Nervous 
=#and Blood Diseases and their treatment,sent 
? Y sealed on receipt of 10c.3 also Disfigure- 

Lilt. =” ments like Birth Marks, Moles, W arts, IndiaInk 
— and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of 
= Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed. 








JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 


125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


Consultation free, at office or by letter, Open $am. to 8 p.m 











HILLS 


LADIES’ 


CHATLETTE 
14K COLD Sortie 


, plated. 
Watch, Bow and Swivel. 
Tobe worn on out-ide of gar- 
ment. The latest and most fash- 
ionable design, stem wind and 
‘ stem set, guaranteed a perfect 
timekeeper. ‘The cases are 
Genuine Coin Silver beauti- 
fully engraved, and _heavil 
double piated with 14 K nl, 
(cutshows back of case) and 
handsome 14 K Gold Plated 
Bow and Swivel. Illustration 
isthe exact size of watch and 
. No Money required un 
afi til after fullexamination. Sent 
48C. 0. D.on approval. We pay 
$a!l express charges—if satasfac- 
iy tory you pay the express agent 
Otherwise don’t pay one 

cent. If by mail send full 
amount and 





















20.. Wholesale 
Jewelers, 207 State St., (for- 
merly 111 Madison,) Chicage. 


ONSUMPTION. 


Thave a positive remedy for the above disease; by its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
Standing have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE,with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P.O. address, 
T, A. Slocum, M. C., 181 Pearl Ste. N. Ye 








BEATTY Pianos $175, Organs $49. Want ag’ts. 
Cat’ig free. Dan’1F. Beatty,Wash’ton,NJ. | 
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PUT A MARE ON THE STAND. 


Not since the good old days when it was 
the custom to hale dumb animals to court 
and subject them to legal penalties, has a 
police justice, in all ap ime wigg had such 
an experience as had Justice Kilbreth at 
the Essex Market Police Court, in New 
York, a few days ago. An intelligent 
brown mare, without having been sub- 
poenaed, appeared at the entrance to the 
court, and, the justice having transferred 
his session for the time to the doorstep, 
allowed her to testify in behalf of her 
owner. The witness was not sworn, neither 
did she affirm, but her evidence was given 
with intelligence and clearness. 

The case in which an equine witness— 
probably for the first time in the history of 
American jurisprudence—thus gave testi- 
mony was that of George H. Huber, pro- 
prietor of a dime museum in Fourteenth 
street, near Fourth avenue. Huber had 
been charged with violating the Sunday 
law in keeping his museum open on the 
Sabbath and giving a circus performance. 
The ——n was Agent Gardner, of 
the New York Sabbath Committee. 

Lawyer House, on behalf of Huber, of- 
fered to prove to the Court that the exhibi- 
tion was in reality of an intellectual char- 
acter. His chief witness, he said, was the 
brown mare who had been referred to by 
the complainant as a mere ‘“ performing 
horse,’’ but who was in reality an educated 
and cultured quadruped. 

At Mr. House’s appeal the justice con- 
sented to allow the mare to appear. Fol- 
lowed by members of the Bar, the defend- 
ant and court attachés, with a large audi- 
ence, the justice went down to the yard, 
where the mare was brought in and the 
usual questions asked. 

“How old are you ?”’ 

The mare gave five distinct strokes of her 
forefoot on the ground, and looked as un- 
conscious as feminine witnesses usually do 
when answering this query. 

In a like manner she signified that she 
had been three years in the business as 
“an educated horse.’’ She also, assisted 
by a glance at the geemce's watch, told 
what time it was, and in answer to ques- 
tions on cross-examination said that 
Roundsman O’Brien had five buttons on 
his coat, four of which were buttoned. 

The justice held the case for further ad- 
visement. 


HONEST UNTIL DEATH. 

In the course of a sermon to children, in 
Westminster Abbey, Dean Stanley told the 
following story of an Edinburgh street 
arab: ‘‘Notlong ago, in Edinburgh, two 
gentlemen were standing at the door of a 
hotel one very cold day when a little boy 
with a thin, blue face, his feet bare and red 
with the cold, and with nothing to cover 
him but a bundle of rags, came and said: 
‘Please, sir, buy some matches.’ 

“*No; don’t want any,’ the gentleman 


said. 
“*But they are only a penny a box,’ the 
poor little fellow pleaded. 

“*Yes; but you see we don’t want a 
box,’ the gentleman said again. 

“<«Mhen I will gie ye twa boxes for a 
penny,’ the boy said at last; and so to get 
rid of him, the gentleman who tells the 
story says, ‘I bought a box; but then [ 
found I had no change, so I said, I will 
buy a box to-morrow.’” 

“*Oh, do buy them to-night, if you 
please,’ the boy pleaded again; ‘I will run 
and get ye the change, for I am verra 
hungry.’ 

“So I gave him the shilling and he 
started away. I waited for him, but no 
boy came. ‘Then I thought I had lost my 
shilling; still there was that in the boy’s 
face I trusted, and I did not like to think 
bad of him. Late in the evening I was told 
a boy wanted to see me; when he was 
brought in I found it wasa smaller brother 
of the boy that got my shilling ; but, if pos- 
sible, still more ragged, and poor, and 
thin. He stood a moment diving into his 
rags as if he was seeking something, and 
then said: ‘Are you the gentleman that 
bought the matches frae Sandie ?’ 

ace Yes.’ 

“*Weel, then, here’s fourpence out 0’ 
your shilling; Sandy cannot come; he’s 
very ill; a cart ran over him and knocked 
him down, and he lost his bonnet, and his 
matches, and your sevenpence, and both his 
legs are broken, and the doctor says he’!1 
die, and that’s a’.’ And then, putting his 
fourpence on the table, the poor child 
broke down into sobs. So I fed the little 
man and went with him to see Sandie. I 
found the two little things lived alone, 
their father and mother being dead. Poor 
Sandie was lying on a bundle of shavings. 
He knew me as soon as I got in, and said: 
‘I got the change, sir, and was coming 
back; and then the horse knocked me 
down and both my legs were broken; and 
oh, Reuby! little Reuby! Iam sureI am 
dying, and who will take care of you when 
Iam gone? What will ye do, Reuby ?’ 

“Then I took his hand and said I would 
always take care of Reuby. He understood 
me, and had just strength to look up at me 
as if to thank me, and the light went out of 
his blue eyes.”’ 
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Well-Located Land is the 
only kind of estate ever 
called Real=Estate. It’s 
the model among invest- 
ments. Chicago is the 
best location in America 
nd 


~ 


SHELDON HEIGHTS 


is the best location in Chicago. 


High, dry ground; 


macadamized streets; pure water in every street and lots 
only $400.00 and upwards—one-fourth down, balance in 


Three Years at 6 per cent. 


These lots will double in 


price before the World's Fair. 


Send to-day for ‘‘The Way to Win,” our special offer on this 
property; an illustrated booklet of the wonders of Chicago to 


JAS. E. & ROBT. L. McELROY, 
Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO. 





















are now made in 


VENTILATING CLOTH, 
also in FINE 
Single Ply CLOTH. 


SINGLE PLY for 
Children, Misses & Ladies. 


are superior to all others, 
—Tape-fastened Buttons, Cord-edge Button Holes— 
Clamp Buckle at Hip securely holds Hose Sup- 
porter. Shape permits full expansion of lungs. 
Gives Satisfaction. Be sure your waist is stam ped 
GOOD SENS BE.’’ 
FERRIS BROS Manufacturers and Patentees, 

: 9 341 onewes New York. 
For Sale by ALL LEADING R TAILERS. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, If., 
Wholesale Western Agents. 


DWOGT AD & ROM, 


With skin as fair as a priceless pearl, and 
cheeks like the blush of early summer 
twilight, a young girl bursts upon our vision 
and compels ADMIRATION. How different 
it would be if her skin was covered with pim- 
ples and her complexion marred by an 


UGLY SALLOW TINGE. 


Such defects cannot exist when that indis« 
pensable article to every young lady’s tvilet, 


Glenn's Sulphur Soap, 


is in daily use. This potent, but harmless 
purifying agent binishes blotches, frec= 
Kles and tan from the skin, and makes the 
complexion as beautiful as the pearly pink of 
the rarest sea shell, 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail for 30 
cts. for one cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes, 

y C. N. CRITTENTON 

15 Fulton Street, New 





Sole _ Proprietor,. 
ori; City. 
y | Ba 





SENT 






al, asking for Cata 
a letter explaining how you may get a 
81000 PIANO or $300 ORGAN FREE 
by writing the best, or second best, 10 lines of try, on 
the beauty, and merits in tone, touch, and durability of the 


“CROWN PIANOS & ORGANS. 









GEO.P’ BENT, MER. CHICAGOILL 





ADY WANTED 


fn each locality w manage Toilet Parlor at home; write, obtain 
Dames, send circulars. $5 to $15 weekly. Our Toilet Art Book 
Free. Send Stamp, SYLVAN TOILET CO., Port Huron, Mie 








SOLID GOLD 


Solid gold watches cannot be 
bought any where for $2.75. This 
is not a@ solid gold watch but is 
warranted 14 karat gold pia- 
ted; it is equal in appearance 
and cannot be told from solid 
gold except by experts. Cut this 
out and send it with your 
order and we will for- 
ward the watch to you 
bs express C, O, D. 
You examine it at 








Bfind it equal in 
RUN appearance and 
Seas good a time 
\ keeperasmany 
high priced, 
solid gold 
watches, and 
far superior to 

























y satistied thatit is a 

bargain, pay the 

; gent $2.75 and the 

express charges and it is 
Address 


der a yours, 
THE NATIONAL MFG. & IMPORTING CO., 
334 Dearborn Ste, Chicago, Ill. 
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Only $1.00. Strength ! Vitality ! 


= _o 


KNOW THYSELF, 


Or SELF-PRESERVATION. A new and only 
Gold Medal PRIZE ESSAY on EXHAUSTED 
VITALITY and all NERVOUS and PHYfSICAL 
DISEASES of MAN. 300 pages, cloth, gilt; 125 
invaluable prescriptions, Only $1 by mail. 
Descriptive Prospectus with indorsements FREE 
of the Press and testimonials of the cured. ! 
Consultation in person or by mail. Expert treat- 
ment. Address Dr. W. H. Parker, or the Peabody 
Medical Institute, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mass. 
The Science of Life, or Self-Preservation, is a 
treasure more valuable than gold. Read it now, 
every WEAK and NERVOUS man, and icarn to be 
STRONG, VIGOROUS and MANLY. HEAL 
THYSELF ! — Medical Review. (Copyrighted.) 
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I$ THIS WHAT AILS YOU? 


Do you feel generally miserable, or suffer with a thous 
sand and one indescribable bad feelings, both mental and 
physical, among them low spirits, nervousness, wearl- | 






ness, lifelessness, weakness, dizziness, feelings of fullness 
or bloating after eating, or sense of “goneness” or empti- 
ness of stomach in morning, fesh soft and lacking firm- 
ness, headache, ne of eyesight, specks floating be- 
fore the eyes, nervous irritability, poor memory, ebilli- 
ness, alternating with hot flushes, lassitude, throbbing, 
gurgling or rumbling sensations in bowels, with heat and 
nipping pains occasionally, palpitation of heart, short 
reah on exertion, slow circulation of blood, cold feet, 
ae and oppression in ehest and back, pain around the 
joins, aching and weariness of the lower limbs, drowsiness 
after meals but nervous wakefulness at night, languor in 
the morning, and a constant feeling of dread as if some- 
— awful was about to happen t 
If you have ~y or all of these symptoms, send 40 
will send you, postpaid, some simple 





i 


wwders, pleasant to take and easy dirce- 

tions, which, if you follow, will positively and efisetually 

cure in from one to three weeks’ time, no matter how bad 

= may be. “Few have suffered from these causes more 

I, and fewer still at my age (63) are in more perfest 
health than Lam now. The same means will cure you. 


GEO. N. STODDARD, Druggist, Suffato, M. ¥, 
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OUNTAIN PEN, Engraved Barrel, fitted with No.3 Gold Pen, $2.50, FOUNTAIN PEN. En 


STYLO PENS, $1.00 and up. 


AGENTS WANTED, 





ies 





UNTAIN PENS. 
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, 


graved Barrel, gold bands, fitted with No. 3 Gold Pen, $3.00 
FOUNTAIN PENS, $1.50 and up. 
J. B. Ulirich & Co., 106 and 108 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


(Cut shows exact size of Pen and Holder.) 


CATALOGUE FRES. 






























Se we my. 


EXTRACT 











WEDGED. 
GoocLey—* What’s that strange growth ? ” 
Tae WarpprER-In—"* That's th’ pack, sor. Th’ anny-seed bag fell down th’ well, an’ 
they all wint in together.” 














ERFEC? 


STANDARD ks FAVORING 
S 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. FULL MEASURE. 


No cartoons to hide long-necked and panelled bottles. 





Thoughtful people should read the testimonials below, frém cooks of national 
reputation, 


JOSEPH BURNETT & Co., Boston: 
Gentlemen—I have used your Extracts for years, knowing them the best to be found 
in the market. 
MARIA PARLOA, School of Cookery, Tremont Street. 
From Professor Blot. 
A good dish is often spoiled or rendered unpalatable by the use of a detestably cheap, 


impure and deleterious Flavoring Extract. 
In answer to inquiries from the ladies of my various classes, I invariably reply that 


during the last two years of my lectures on cookery, ‘‘I certainly prefer those prepared | 


by Joseph Burnett & Co., of Boston, above all others.” 


PATENTS. PENSIONS. CLAIMS. 


INVENTORS’ GUIDE, OR HOW TO OBTAIN A 
PATENT. 


DIGEST OF PENSION AND BOUNTY LAW. 
EITHER BOOK SENT FREE. 
ee es a ome : a a fe Ni ee es 


ATDORINES AT-BAw, 


Washington, D.C. 











For 30 Days, Tointroduce our CRAYON PORTRAITS we fhake this Special Offer: Sena 


us a Cabinet Picture, Photograph or any ed of yourself or any member 
f your family, living or dead, and we will make you a CRAYON PORTRAIT 
FREE OF commen, 20 tee ou exhibit it to your friends as a sample of o 
wor and use your influence in securing us future orders, Place name an 
address on back of picture and it will be returned in perfect order We make 
any change in picture you wish not patostoring Site likeness, Refer to any 
bank in Chicago. Address THE CRESCENT CRAYON CO., Opposite New Germar 
Theatre, CHICAGO, ILL. P.S.—We will forfeit $100 to any one sending us phote 
and notreceiving crayon picture FREE as per this offer. Tuis offer is bonafide 











clear from $25 to $100 wees The African Kola Plan 
LADY AGENT: ly selling our celebrated MME sth ma discovered in Congo, ant 
DEAN’S SPINAL SU PPORTING CORSETS. Exclusive Africa, is Nature’s Sure 
territory given and satisfaction guaranteed. Over Cure for Asthma. Cure Guaranteed or No 
150 other popuiar styles to select from. $3 le Pay. Export Office, 1164 Broadway, New York. 
= te A . Catalogue and termsfree. LE 8 For Lauwe Rypel Case, FBEE by Mail, address 
CHIELE & CU. 498-500 Broap way, N. Y. KOLA ORTING CO., 132 Vine St. , Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The beauty of varnished things 
depends on the varnish. oa GUINEA A BOX.” 
What ‘if the varnish goes off? ax 
and it does go off, unless it is 
good. ' ; 
As you value their beauty, insist | 
on good varnish on carriage, piano, 
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. , RAL Se 
furniture, house. } In the family are more often the result of 
The “ People’s Text-Book” will help you—sent free. disordered digestionthan most people know. , 


MURPHY VARNISH 60, BEECHAM’S 


FRANKLIN Murphy, President. P i L L Ss will keep peace in a 

Jamily, by curing 

Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. Bick sf Hea aashe, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, Constipation and 
— all Biltous and Nervous Disorders; 

4 | arising from these causes, 
- Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 
When in Doubt cegeey rhage 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St, 


Whatto Weer 9 2G: 4 
Presidential 
Souvenir 

Spoons 


A Souvenir, commemo- 
rative of the coming elec- 
tion for,.Republican or 
Democrat, containing the 
engravings of the nomi- 
nees for President and 
Vice President together 
with our National Em- 
blems, the American Eagle 
Star Spangled Banner and 
the United States Capitol 
at Washington, ot 
to the patriotism of a 
American people. 


Something New, 
Just Out 


and at a price within the 
reach of all. 
The spoon is the purest 
grade of Triple Plate Silver 
engraved y our own 
skilled workmen. It isa 
work of art and every 
lover of Handsome Silver- 
\\ ware and Collectorof Sou- 
venir Spoons should send 
for one. 


Sample by Mail Pre- 
paid, $1.00. Address 
W. HILL & CO., 


Wholesale Jewelers, 
207 State Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Write’for our handsome Illustrated Fashion 
Catalogue, which contains full descriptions, 
illustrations, and lowest prices of thousands 
of articles that can be bought by mail. We 
can save you money. Address at once, send- 
ing 3 cts. in stamps to pay postage. if 
MAHLER BROS., 503-507 Gth Ave., N.Y. 
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You need work. 





(If not this adv. does not interest you) 


You s:2te $75 to $250 a month, 
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$ , 
¢ provided you work with alittle vim or, 
4 pluck and Tee : dant i ‘ 
$ We have got something new. It costs : 
3 nothing to investigate. Must have a live, 4 
{ 
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Q > 
2 2 
P 4 
P 4 4 
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wide repr in your com- 
munity, either man or woman at once. 
All information cheerfully sent by return 
mail, Better write to-day. Address in full, 


THE STANDARD SILVERWARE CO., 
orververt.!!1, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Is a for pea. ee. a "3 —— : a 
ings, and costs half the price of shingles, tin or iron. . B= (; h } i f t Inh } 
It is ready for use and ceaily applied by anyone. at 0 4 6 0 at a ant, 


FOR SHED OR HENHOUSE. 


On steep or flat surface. Excellent roof, complete 





ZCatarrh, Deafness, Bronchitis, Con- 
sumption, Asthma, cured at home. 
New pamphlet and full rc aigeenetcon 


$2.00 Per 100 square feet. $2.00 free. Address, naming this paper, 
Send stamp for sample and state size of roof. Dr. M. W. CASE, 
Ind. Paint & Roofing Co., 42 W. Broadway, New York. ~ WEIS 809 N. Broad St., Philad’a, Pa. 








$3 samples quick selling goods to either 
6 kk hi 
DEAR NESS. &.HEAD.NOISES CURED | TPR ICE! ms issesh ety cht, monn 


heard. Successful when all remedies fail. Sold RE ers & try a lan which needs no talk. 
aly by F. Hiscox, 858 B’way,N.¥. Write for book of proo! Address, with stamp, Merrill M’fg Oo. A153 Chicago, ILL 


IT IS A DUTY you owe youre 
self and family to get the best 
value for your money, Economize 
in your footwear by purchasing | & 


W. L. Douglas Shoes, which rep- 


cat Seen nee Lae oa FOR 
ae TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. s | S ad O E GENTLEMEN, 
THE BEST SHOE IN THE WORLD FOR THE MONEY. 


A genuine sewed shoe, that will not rip, fine calf, seamless, smooth 
inside, flexible, more comfortable, stylish and durable than any other shoe 
ever sold at the price. Equals custom made shoes costing from $4 to 
$4 and $5 Hand-sewed, fine calf shoes. The most stylish, easy and 

durable shoes ever sold at these prices, They equal fine imported 
shoes costing from $8 to $12. 
$3 50 V olice Shoe, worn by farmers and all others who want a good 
® heavy calf, three soled, extension edge shoe, easy to walk in, and 
will keep the feet dry and warm. 
2 50 Fine Calf, 82.25 and 82 Workinimen’s Shoes will give 
® more wear for the money than any other make. They are 
service. The increasing sales show that workingmen have found this out. 

OY Ss’ #2 and Youths’ $1.75 School Shoes are worn by the 
B boys everywhere. The most serviceable shoe sold at these 
prices. 2 - 

LA 1ES’ 83 Hand-Sewed, $2.50, $2 and $1.75 Shoes for 
D Misses are made of the best Dongola or fine Calf, as 
desired. They are very stylish, comfortable snd durable. The $: 
shoe equals custom made shoes costing from $4to $6. Ladies who 
wish to economize in their footwear are finding this out. 
% : CAUTION.—Beware of dealers substituting shoes without 
\ 5 \ W. L. Douglas’ name and the price stamped on bottom. Such 
, gacy substitutions are fraudulent and subject to prosecution by law 
ASK FOR W L DOUGLAS’ SKOES for obtaining money under false pretenses. 

e & ® Ifnot for sale in your placesend direct te-Factory, 

stating kind, size and width wanted. Postage free. Will give exclusive sale to shoe dealers an 

general merchants where I have no agents. Write for catalogue, W. L. Douglas, Brockton, Mass, 


PENSIONS! rors. PENSIONS! 


The act of June 27th, 1890, allows a PENSION TO EVERY SOLDIER 
who served go days in the late war, and is now disabled, NO MATTER 
HOW HE BECAME DISABLED. WIDOWS, MINOR CHILDREN, and 
DEPENDENT PARENTS entitled. INVALID PENSIONS INCREASED. 


Comrades: Place your claims in our hands and you will not make «a mistake. Ifyou have a 
claim on file. you can siraw a pension under the New Law and then complete the old claim. ‘Four years 
atthe Front during the war and ‘'wenty Years experiencain the prosecution of Soldiers’ Claims, has 

laced us in the front rank of reliable and sucessful attorneys. BE SURE to write us if you want any 
nformation on the subject of pensions. ADVICE FREE and no fee until claim is allowed. 


JAS. H. VERMILYA & Co., Attorneys at Law. 


622 and 624 H st., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
@® Mention this paper when you write. 



































